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FOREWORD 


The Brilliant Line: Following the Early Modern Engraver, 
1480-1650 presents objects of unique beauty and exqui- 
site technical mastery that offer insight into the vibrant 
exchange of ideas that characterized Renaissance and 
Baroque printmaking workshops. This exhibition and 
its accompanying catalogue feature treasures from the 
Museum’s excellent but largely unpublished collection of 
Renaissance and Baroque engravings. 

Printmaking holds a special place at the Rhode Island 
School of Design, where curators, faculty, and students 
place their contemporary practices in a dynamic dialogue 
with the past. The College’s founders saw the important 
role that prints would play in this community: they edify 
and educate and also offer models for current students 
of art and design. Prints thus formed an early focus for the 
Museum collection, exemplified by the gift in 1913 of 
almost three hundred prints by Isaac C. Bates. In the 
century since, the Museum’s benefactors have added to the 
print collection in extraordinary ways, and today it remains 
a vital focus for study and teaching. Visitors to the exhibi- 
tion, and readers of the catalogue, will receive an insightful 
and privileged view into this prized resource. 

Much like the Renaissance printmaker’s workshop, 
RISD provides a fertile, collaborative atmosphere, where 
historians and studio artists come together. We owe thanks 
to the Museum’s Associate Curator of Prints, Drawings, 


and Photographs, Emily J. Peters, whose passion for 
Renaissance prints dovetailed with that of RISD Professor of 
Printmaking Andrew Raftery. Andrew serves as Faculty 
Fellow in the Department of Prints, Drawings, and 
Photographs, and when their mutual interests were discov- 
ered, this exhibition was born. Our colleagues at Brown 
University also contribute to the vitality and exchange of our 
community. Thanks go to Evelyn Eincoln, Associate 
Professor in Brown’s History of Art and Architecture 
Department, for her important contribution to the catalogue. 

On behalf of the RISD community and all the viewers 
of this exhibition, I would like to express our sincere appre- 
ciation to the museums whose generous loans helped to 
enhance it — The National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and the 
Houghton Library at Harvard University, Cambridge. Our 
deepest thanks go to those who provided the resources that 
have made this project possible — the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation, the International Fine Print Dealers 
Association, and the Foundation of the American Institute 
for Conservation. The Fine Arts Committee at the Museum 
approved the acquisition of several key works for the 
exhibition. Finally, thanks go to the private supporters 
of the Museum, whose passion and selfless contributions 
assure the continuity and growth of our Museum and its 
great collections. 


HOPE ALSWANG 

Director, Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design 
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PREFACE 


Cornelis Cort’s 1578 engraving after Johannes Stradanus, 
The Practice of the Visual Arts , shows a professional 
engraver at work, seated at a table with the tools of his 
trade: a copperplate, a burin, a cloth, and magnifying 
spectacles (figs. 1 and 2). An engraver drives a burin, a 
metal tool with a lozenge-shaped tip, into a prepared 
copperplate, creating recessed grooves that will capture 
ink. After the plate is inked and its flat surfaces wiped 
clean, the copperplate is forced through a press against 
dampened paper, onto which the ink pulled from inside 
the lines transfers, printing the incised image in reverse. 
The purest engraved mark is a line, and engraving is 
defined by its wholly linear language. When incising 
the plate, the engraver determines the form of the line, 
whether long or short, deeply cut or shallow, placed 
closely together or far apart, arranged to run evenly or to 
swell and taper. These marks, distinguished by their 
precision, clarity, and completeness, bestow engravings 
a brilliancy that is unique to the medium. 

This exhibition and its accompanying catalogue take 
as their primary subject the rigid constraints of engraving’s 
materials and the creative ways in which Renaissance and 
Baroque (early modern) engravers worked within those 
constraints to solve common pictorial challenges. Placed 
within the context of international print culture and artistic 
exchange in the Renaissance, the exhibition follows closely 
the transformations to engraving’s visual language during 
its first roughly two hundred years. Objects on view lay out 
the medium’s continuities — those visual tricks and formu- 
las that responded so well to the pictorial problems of tone, 
texture, and volume — while highlighting the exceptional 
ingenuity of individual engravers. By emphasizing the fluid 
geography of early modern engraving technique, rather 
than a strictly regional approach, we can observe connec- 
tions among practitioners and the cumulative effects of the 
knowledge they shared, understand how successful systems 
for engraving worked, and finally, identify novel approaches 


to the medium. Since the exhibition’s guiding principle is 
to present examples of both systematic and experimental 
approaches to the medium, well-known masterworks are 
shown beside relatively minor works. Visitors and readers 
will be challenged to think about the relationships between 
spectacular prints by Albrecht Diirer and Marcantonio 
Raimondi, Cornelis Cort and Agostino Carracci, or Martin 
Schongauer and Robert Nanteuil. The dates of the exhibi- 
tion mark defining moments for the medium: around 1480 
engravers began to regularly sign and actively market their 
prints, and after about 1650 engraving would be integrated 
almost entirely with etching. In the intervening years, rapid 
visual changes took place, setting engraving apart from 
other print media, whose applications and circumstances 
of production differed markedly. 

Just as early modern engravers relied on many highly 
skilled collaborators to design, print, and market their 
work, I am indebted to the many individuals and institu- 
tions who contributed to the success of this exhibition. 
Hope Alswang, Director of the Museum, responded enthu- 
siastically when the topic was first suggested in 2007. 1 join 
Hope in extending my gratitude to the institutions that 
generously loaned objects to the exhibition, and to our 
funders, without whom this project would not have been 
possible. I would also like to thank the following colleagues 
at other institutions for welcoming us into their print 
rooms and sharing their knowledge and enthusiasm: 
Suzanne Boorsch at the Yale University Art Gallery; Peter 
Parshall and Gregory Jecman at the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, DC; Catherine Jenkins, Nadine 
Orenstein, and Wendy Thompson at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Clifford Ackley, Thomas Rassieur, and 
Patrick Murphy at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; 
Clare Rogan at the Davison Art Center, Wesleyan University; 
Elizabeth Wyckoff at the Davis Museum and Cultural 
Center, Wellesley College; and Roberta Waddell at the 
New York Public Library. Paper conservator Elizabeth 
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Coombs spent time with us studying engravings, offer- 
ing her special insight toward their care, and improving 
the condition of several objects. 

In the inspiring and collaborative atmosphere of the 
RISD Museum, there are many to whom I owe my sincere 
gratitude. I am particularly indebted to Jan Howard, 
Curator of Prints, Drawings, and Photographs, who sup- 
ported the project from the beginning and generously 
gave of her experience and time. Linda Catano and 
Christin Fitzgerald in the Department of Prints, Drawings, 
and Photographs demonstrated their unrivaled atten- 
tion to detail and excellence in preparing the works for 
exhibition, with added moral support along the way. 
Suzanne Fortier played a vital role in securing funding 
for the exhibition. Tara Emsley and Gloria Martinez 
facilitated the logistics of loans with their usual efficiency 
and care. The team of Denise Bastien, Erik Gould, and 
Melody Ennis skillfully processed an immense photog- 
raphy project. Museum educators, including Sarah 
Ganz, Deborah Clemons, and Deborah Wilde, enriched 
the exhibition in numerous inventive ways. James 
Hall and Stephen Wing offered excellent ideas for 
the exhibition design, while Laura Ostrander, Michael 
Owen, and Brian McNamara carried out those designs 
beautifully. Derek Schusterbauer contributed elegant 
exhibition graphics. Glenn Stinson kept the finances 
on track. Matthew Montgomery facilitated an outstanding 
press package, while Pam Kimel deftly coordinated 
special events. Vital administrative support was graciously 
offered by Marny Kindness. Students from both the 
Rhode Island School of Design and Brown University 
made significant contributions to the success of this 
project, performing vital tasks from research to writing 
educational texts. These include Joseph Silva, Lisa Tom, 
and Yasmine Khan. I would also like to thank Eric Meier 
and Shun Liang in RISD’s Media and Partners department 
for their contributions to the digital media component 
of the exhibition. 



Fig. 2 Cornelis Cort after Johannes Stradanus, The Practice 
of the Visual Arts (detail), 1578 

I could not have asked for a more stimulating team 
of collaborators in producing the catalogue. Ernesto 
Aparicio contributed a truly inspired design, while 
Jennifer Liese edited the text with meticulous skill. My 
fellow catalogue contributors, Evelyn Lincoln and Andrew 
Raftery, look at Renaissance prints in ways that inspire 
me. Readers of the catalogue will find essays that bring 
engravings to life, each in a different way, by providing 
fresh contexts for their making and viewing. We would like 
to thank the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion for supporting Andrew’s research and writing. 

It is Andrew to whom I would like to extend my final 
thanks. This project began with hours of looking at prints 
together, which taught me to think about connections 
among these brilliant objects in new and exciting ways. 
Andrew’s passion for the subject matches my own, and 
his skill as a practitioner brings innumerable additional 
gifts. I deeply appreciate the vital role he played in this 
project overall. 


Fig. 1 Cornelis Cort after Johannes Stradanus, The Practice 
of the Visual Arts , 1578 (checklist 45) 


EMILY J. PETERS 

Associate Curator of Prints, Drawings, and Photographs, 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design 
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SYSTEMS AND SWELLS 


The Collective Lineage of Engraved Lines, 1480-1650 

by Emily J. Peters 


When the first engravings appeared in the 1430s in south- 
ern Germany, the incision of metal was still the domain of 
goldsmiths and other metalworkers, who used burins and 
punches to incise armor, liturgical objects, and jewelry 
with designs. In Italy, where engravings appeared roughly 
thirty years after northern examples, the practice of making 
nielli — small decorative plaques made by filling grooves in 
incised silver plates with a black substance called nigellum — 
preceded engraving. Damasceners, another type of metal- 
worker, incised lines into a metal object, such as a shield, 
and then inlaid the lines with wire made of a precious metal 
(see fig. 42). Some of these metalworkers may have begun to 
print impressions of their designs as paper became widely 
available in Europe in the early fifteenth century. Thus the 
art of engraving was born. 1 

As a new technology, engraving presented both a 
solution and a problem. It met the growing demand for the 
reproduction of designs and compositions with unprec- 
edented refinement. But it was restricted by its dictatorial 
materials, a burin and copperplate, which required that 
universal pictorial problems such as tone, texture, and 
volume be solved through linear means alone. Because 
lines once incised are very difficult to remove, engraving 
promoted both a systematic approach to the copperplate 
and the repetition of proven formulas. Thus the history of 
the medium is defined by the rapid development of a shared 
technical knowledge passed among artists dispersed across 
Europe. The ensuing systems for line favored repeatable 
burin techniques that met the demands of a range of visual 


problems, but that were flexible enough to be adapted to 
changing models or individual styles. Those that embraced 
the unique graphic qualities of the medium and fulfilled 
the functional needs of images — such as reproduction or 
portraiture — spread throughout Europe especially thor- 
oughly. The result was that certain visual effects created 
with lines were fairly uniform by about 1550. 

Prints in the Renaissance disseminated all kinds of 
knowledge, from geographic and scientific discoveries to 
artistic styles and form. As both a conduit for and product 
of international print culture, engravings also carried visual 
information about their makers’ formulas of line. A logical 
but often overlooked fact is that one of the primary audi- 
ences for engraving was engravers, for whom the form of 
the engraved line was a type of knowledge to be studied, 
imitated, and sometimes rejected. While engravers relied 
on systems of line passed down through generations, their 
craft was not mechanical; rather, their close study of earlier 
systems led to creative improvisations with the medium’s 
rigid visual language. Beginning with a discussion of two 
early, regional systems for engraving, this essay explores 
how and why engravers throughout Europe, guided by the 
changing models and functions for their art, built on one 
another’s innovations to direct and define engraving’s visual 
language from 1480 to 1650. 

Most of the earliest engravers, those whose biographies 
we know, were affiliated with metalworking either directly 
or through family connections. Operating without a tested 


Fig. 3 Jan Harmensz. Muller after Hendrick Goltzius, Portrait of Hendrick Goltzius 
(DETAIL), ca. 1617 (fig. 2i ; checklist 65) 
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visual language for their craft, engravers borrowed pictorial 
strategies from metalwork and from drawing. Pen-and-ink 
drawing, in particular, provided a fundamental visual guide. 
Draftsmen in both northern Europe and Italy used contour 
lines highlighted with hatching to delineate forms, the 
northerners emphasizing delicate lines and subtle transi- 
tions, and the Italians heavier chiaroscuro effects. Around 
1450 the Rhenish Master ES, the first engraver to sign his 
plates with a monogram, applied this basic tonal vocab- 
ulary to engravings, adding cross-hatching and stippling 
(see fig. 4), both of which had only recently become 
common to northern drawing technique. The Master ES’s 
tonal system would be refined by the Alsatian engraver 
Martin Schongauer, whose painterly eye for light and color 
brought about a more systematic approach to contour and 
hatching (see fig. 5). In Mantua after 1470 the circle of 
engravers surrounding Andrea Mantegna seemed to operate 
worlds away from these formulas, even though they were 
familiar with the works of their northern counterparts. In 
engravings such as Hercules and Antaeus , 1470-1500, 
multiple contours surrounding the figures create heavy, 
deliberate outlines, while tone is achieved with angled 
parallel lines and no cross-hatching (fig. 45). Other Italian 
engravers, such as the Florentine Baccio Baldini, relied on 
the same broad parallel shading but applied interpretive 
strokes of various lengths, which may have been intended 
to imitate wash drawings rather than pen and ink. 2 Dif- 
ferent tools, papers, and ink formulas also contributed 
to the strikingly varied character of early northern and 
Italian engravings. 

The earliest engravings in the north and in Italy had re- 
lated functions. In the Rhine area and in the Low Countries, 
engravings shared with woodcut the role of producing mul- 
tiple devotional images for pilgrims and for religious rites. 
Where woodcut artists were often confined by the oversight 
of book publishers and professional guilds, however, engrav- 
ers were free to cultivate new ? , inventive subject matter, often 
taken from the realm of painting. 3 In Italy, Mantegna’s school 
of engraving, characterized by dramatic shadow, responded 
to the antiquarian interest in classical relief sculpture and 
medals; Mantegna’s engravers closely imitated the masters’ 


M 
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Fig. 4 Master ES, The Visitation, ca. 1450-1467 (checklist 1) 
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drawings, and thus preserved and spread his individual style. 
Increasingly, engravers in Italy worked after the designs of 
well-known painters. In fact some of the earliest engravings 
in both regions have been shown to be reproductive — that 
is, derived from a work of art made in another medium — 
but most associations with prototypes were general rather 
than direct. 4 Whether inventive or reproductive, engraving, 
with its refinement and detail suitable for intricate secu- 
lar subjects and ornament as well as for religious themes, 
served to spread designs of all types. 

It would take an artist of Albrecht Diirer’s distinction 
to recognize and exploit the particular conceptual and tech- 
nical possibilities presented by engraving’s materials. Diirer 
was the first northern printmaker to associate printmaking 
with the intellectual ideas of the Italian Renaissance; his 


Fig. 6 Martin Schongauer, The Entombment (detail), ca. 1480 

influences comprise an array of Italian and northern artists 
as well as German humanists such as Willibald Pirckheimer. 
Distilling the myriad visual models at his disposal, he orga- 
nized lines into a refined system of marks that enhanced 
the particularities of engraving’s graphic brilliance. Diirer’s 
familiarity with Mantegna’s prints (he made drawings after 
two prints by Mantegna at the time of his Italian journey in 
1494 and 1495) has been well documented. 5 His meeting 
with the Venetian artist Jacopo de’Barbari (see pi. 5) in 
Venice and that artist’s subsequent move to Diirer’s home 
city of Nuremberg in 1500 also played a role in direct- 
ing his printmaking practice. 6 Further, the engravings of 
Schongauer were an important point of reference for Diirer, 
but they also serve as an interesting point of contrast. Where 
Schongauer approached the copperplate as a draftsman, 
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applying marks unevenly and in response to the demands of 
each individual figure (see figs. 5 and 6), Diirer moved the 
medium away from this interpretive language toward linear 
formulas that responded to pictorial problems of tone, light, 
texture, and volume and were applicable to any number of 
figures or forms. 

The Large Horse , 1505 (fig. 7), demonstrates Diirer’s 
mature graphic system, in which he responds to the preci- 
sion and clarity of engraving, describing both texture and 
space by varying the direction, density, and arrangement of 
lines in controlled sections. He built the form of the horse’s 
belly with cross-hatching at the edge made up of long, thin 
lines and a barely perceptible contour (fig. 8). Short flicks 
on the shoulder mediate the transitions from highlighted 
areas to tonal areas (fig. 9), while the darkest shadows are 
achieved by an additional laying of short fines between lon- 
ger ones. The knight’s helmet demonstrates how Diirer’s 
controlled parallel fines create both volume and sheen, a 
method of depicting metal that would not change for the 
next two hundred years. Parallel fines of different lengths 
make up the stony curve of the column. Long, elegantly 
curved fines that rarely overlap create the naturalistic quali- 
ties of the horse’s tail and mane. Three layers of densely 
packed crossing fines push the figures forward from the 
deep shadow of the background (fig. 10). 

Diirer’s consistent way of laying strokes onto the cop- 
perplate and his rational organization of space and texture 
made his engraving systematic, and his engravings, there- 
fore, atlases of manual knowledge for other engravers. While 
no engraver ever engraved exactly like Diirer did, artists 
throughout Europe emulated his prints. Along with his for- 
mulas for fine, artists freely borrowed Diirer’s figure types, 
his compositions, and his landscape scenes for centuries. 
But insofar as Diirer provided systematic — which is to say 
comprehensible, regular, and transferable — formulas that 
could be repeated by practitioners of diverse proficiencies, 
his system was also flawed, since he often deviated from his 
own rules. Many of his full-sheet master prints, for instance, 
exhibit a purposely laborious, virtually inimitable hand 
made up of extremely long, controlled fines and inventive 
solutions to texture and pattern (see pi. 8). 7 Diirer’s unique 








technical mastery and versatility were inextricably inter- 
twined with the new function he created for prints: prized 
for their virtuosic execution, his engravings furthered the 
argument that printmaking was a significant independent 
art form. 

While there is no denying the influence of Diirer’s 
achievements, it was an artist working under different crite- 
ria, Marcantonio Raimondi of Rome, w ho brought to engrav- 
ing the consistency that Diirer ultimately rejected. Around 
1510 Marcantonio solidified a lifelong professional relation- 


ship with Raphael, the purpose of w hich w as to record and 
disseminate Raphael’s designs. Raphael’s drawings, in wash 
or in chalk, exhibited refined but dramatic transitions from 
lights to deep darks. The drive to find an appropriate visual 
language for the demands of reproducing these works led 
Marcantonio to develop a tonal system of unprecedented 
regularity that incorporated multiple sources. Drawing from 
his knowledge of ornamental nielli and the dark contours 
of the school of Mantegna, Marcantonio also learned much 
from the light, fine hatching of northern engravers such as 


2 o 


Fig. to Albrecht Durer, The Large Horse (detail), 1505 








Fig. n Marcantonio Raimondi after Raphael, St. Paul Preaching at Athens, ca. 1517-1520 (checklist 20) 
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Schongauer, the Master ES, and Lucas van Leyden. Linally, 
and most importantly, Diirer’s tonal system of cross-hatching 
and flicking at the edge of the form — a technique with 
which Marcantonio became familiar through copying many 
of Diirer’s prints — provided the starting point for dramatic 
chiaroscuro effects. 8 Marcantonio’s mature system and its 
relationship to Diirer are evident in the engraving St. Paul 
Preaching at Athens , 1517-1520, after Raphael (fig. 11). Here, 
Marcantonio exhibits a continuing reliance on thick con- 
tour lines, a lesson learned from Mantegna, but diminishes 
their impact by adding bowed parallel lines perpendicular to 
the contour, crossing them with hatching, and then embel- 
lishing with stippling or flicks (fig. 12). 9 Reducing Diirer’s 
formulas to a simpler vocabulary, he constructs each tonal 
section with shorter lines of one length and width, laying 
parallel to one another, and avoids the interpretive curved 
lines across a form found in Diirer’s work. Such regularity 
created a grid that could be applied to the edge of any 
form, as at the botton edge of St. Paul’s drapery (fig. 13). 

Many engravers both in Italy and abroad followed 
Marcantonio’s ordered tonal system, the success of which 
was partly due to a changing function for prints. Rome 
emerged as a printmaking center within Marcantonio’s life- 
time, as publishers such as Antoine Lafrery commissioned 
engravers to reproduce sculptural monuments and fresco 
paintings, creating a thirst for prints among a new collecting 
public. The regular, repetitious aspects of Marcantonio’s 
system were ideal for transfer to any number of such com- 
positions. Lurther, reproducing other works of art — and 
delivering them to a publisher more quickly than the four 
years of planning and execution it took Diirer to produce his 
Adam and Eve , 1504 — necessitated an expedient approach 
to image-making. 10 No one would argue that Marcantonio 
and his followers responded to pictorial problems more 
eloquently than Diirer, but the momentum of the market 
determined that Marcantonio’s system would dominate the 
appearance of engravings until about 1570. His influence 
can be observed in works by many Italian engravers — Gian 
Jacopo Caraglio and Enea Vico among them (see pis. 17 
and 20) — but also farther afield. The early Paris school of 



Figs. 12 and 13 Marcantonio Raimondi after Raphael, St. Paul 
Preaching at Athens (details), ca. 1517-1520 
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engraving, led by Rene Boyvin, and even the Nuremberg 
Little Masters, including Georg Pencz, responded in kind to 
Marcantonio’s regular, grid-like forms (see pi. 19). 11 

Not all Italian engravers accepted the rules of Marcan- 
tonio’s system. Giulio Campagnola of Venice, for example, 
created works prized by collectors, but with vocabularies too 
idiosyncratic to be followed by other engravers. 12 In Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria , ca. 1510 (pi. 9), Campagnola 
used one of Diirer’s landscapes, characterized by the thin, 
vertical lines that denote reflection, as the model for the 
background. He then employed an inventive matrix of dots 
to define the figures (fig. 14) and the foreground of the com- 


position. This exquisite stippling was interpretive but also 
painterly, as the logic of his dot-work relies on a painter’s 
sense for shading and color. Unlike Marcantonio’s system, 
w hich embraced the unique material and graphic qualities of 
engraving — precision, clarity, and brilliance among them — 
Campagnola’s atmospheric effects produce a work of such 
softness as to belie the materials of engraving itself. 

Campagnola’s drive to imitate the effects of painting 
anticipated a progressively stronger association between 
painting and engraving that would lead to new, broadly 
adaptable additions to the engraver’s vocabulary. In fact, 
a technical innovation that met the mounting demand for 


Fig. 14 Giulio Campagnola, 

Christ and the Woman of Samaria (detail), ca. 1510 (pi. 9; checklist 15) 
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Fig. 15 Jan Saenredam after Abraham Bloemaert, 

Venus Crows Cold without Ceres and Bacchus (detail), ca. 1600 (pi. 32; checklist 57) 


Fig. 16 Lucas van Leyden, Abraham and the Three Angels 
(detail), 1513 (pi. 10; checklist 17) 



painterly effects ultimately supplanted Marcantonio’s regular, 
straight grids. This was the swelling line, a mark that would 
shape the predominant systems for engravings after 1570. 
The swelling line, which tapers at both ends and becomes 
wider in the middle, can be achieved with one elegant stroke 
of the burin or, more often, by reentering an engraved groove 
and selectively widening it. When crossed to form diamond 
shapes, or lozenges, swelled lines work like nets of tone to 
surround the curves of a figure (fig. 15). Depending on the 
density of the lines, this technique creates dark or medium 
tones with incredible evenness, eliminating the need for 
multiple, overlapping hatches, contour lines, and dots at the 
edges of a form. A group of swelled lines that abruptly stop 
at their widest points can form a figure’s outline, while the 
change from taper to swell suggests the advance of shadow 
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Fig. 17 Giorgio Ghisi, Allegory of Life , or, Dream of Raphael (detail), 1561 (pi. 24; checklist 38) 

and curve. Before this innovation, engravers often produced Cock, whose prints satisfied the market for engravings 

shading effects by cutting two curved parallel lines, then after Netherlandish masters such as Frans Floris and Pieter 

adding shorter lines in between. Lucas van Leyden regularly Bruegel the Elder. Cock’s engravers adapted the sharp, 

employed this strategy to give structure to his figures, evident graphic qualities of Diirer while applying the regularity 

in the arrangement of marks that define the shadow of the associated with Marcantonio. An important influence on 

angel’s leg in Abraham and the Three Angels, 1513 (fig. 16). his workshop was the Italian Giorgio Ghisi, who came to 

The swelling line reduced the number of marks necessary to Antwerp to work for Cock after 1549. 14 Ghisi engraved with 

create this same effect. reference to Marcantonio’s formulas but developed a darker, 

While it is impossible to pinpoint the exact moment at luminous manner by placing lines more closely together and 

which the swelling line entered the engraver’s vocabulary, its increasing ornamental flourishes. He often worked the plate 

origin in Antwerp in the 1560s at the hands of the Flemish to such an extent that the depth of tone combined with the 

engraver Cornelis Cort is widely accepted. 13 Cort was one of ample use of flicking eliminated the need for contour lines, 

several engravers employed by the publisher Hieronymus creating soft edges much like a painter’s sfumato, as evident 
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in his Allegory of Life , 1561 (fig. 17). His use of short, 
wide, curved strokes approached the effect of swelled lines. 
Encouraged by Ghisi and other examples, like the atmo- 
spheric subtlety of Lucas van Leyden, Cort began to elimi- 
nate contour lines and apply the swelling line at the edges 
of his figures. 15 While Cort was not the first to eliminate 
contour lines — Marcantonio had occasionally done so — his 
new formulas for tone relayed an unprecedented openness 
without compromising clarity of space and form. 

Cort left Antwerp in 1565 for Italy, where he had a high- 
ly successful career working with such artists as Girolamo 
Muziano, Titian, and Johannes Stradanus (see fig. 1) until his 
death in 1578. Cort’s swelling line transformed his engrav- 
ings; what were once sharp chiaroscuro effects made with 
straight lines were now elegant, elongated, smooth forms, a 
quality suited to his painterly models. The clarity of Cort’s 
line is present in his masterful nighttime scene after Titian, 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence , 1571, in which subtle grada- 
tions of gray in the clouds and rising smoke are achieved by 
patterns of swelling lines placed parallel to one another and 
crossed at various angles (fig. 39). Here, the swelling line 
allowed Cort to fill every space of the copperplate, but with 
fewer lines, so that the white of the page adds light to the 
composition and clarifies the relationship of one form to the 
next. The light emanating from below the gridiron upon 
which St. Lawrence is grilled, one of the finest painterly 
effects in any engraving, is explanation enough that a painter 
of Titian’s caliber would have contracted Cort to complete 
his most important engravings (this one dedicated to King 
Philip II of Spain). 

Cort’s prolific output, his collaborations with the most 
famed Italian artists of the day, and his itinerant career 
meant that many artists knew of his innovation within ten 
years. Responses by other engravers appeared almost imme- 
diately. The Haarlem artist Hendrick Goltzius, after contact 
with Cort’s engravings through his Antwerp publisher, 
Philips Galle, gradually learned the manner of delineating 
the human form without a contour line, finally fully inte- 
grating the swelling line into his practice by the 1580s. His 
adaptations to Cort’s technique are evident in Apollo, 1588 
(fig. 18), an image of Goltzius’s own invention, in which the 
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lines terminate to form the figure’s outline. Lozenges of 
swelling lines on Apollo’s face are punctuated with single 
dots to moderate the transition from dark to light (fig. 19). 
Also evident is the “s-curve,” a mark used by Diirer, but now 
swelled to follow the complicated volumes of clouds and 
activate the surface with swirling movement (fig. 20). 16 

Goltzius was an artist aware of his historical distance 
from early engravers, cognizant of his inheritance of their 
systems for line, and concerned with his place within that 
lineage. By 1600 he oversaw a printing house that revolved 
almost entirely around his own designs and engravings 
after them by himself and several pupils, including Jan 


Figs. 19 and 20 Hendrick Goltzius, Apollo (details), 1588 

Saenredam, Jacob Matham, and Jan Harmensz. Muller. 
Their self-conscious deployment of the long, elegant lines 
of Diirer, now swelled almost beyond recognition, and their 
grid-like tonal system informed by both Marcantonio and 
Cort could only have emerged in comparison, emulation, or 
rejection of these others. Goltzius’s Early Life of the Virgin 
series, 1593-1594, is a profound demonstration of the intel- 
lectual nature of his project: in each of five prints in the 
series Goltzius purposely imitated the burin-hand of an 
earlier artist. 17 Contemporary observers recognized through 
this and other works that line itself was one of Goltzius’s most 
important and persistent subjects. In his 1604 biography 


Fig. 18 Hendrick Goltzius, Apollo, 1588 (checklist 47) 
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of Goltzius, Karel van Mander described the Early Life 
of the Virgin as the highest expression of teyxkenconst (the 
art of delineation) achieved by a Netherlandish artist. 18 Jan 
van de Velde I’s penmanship model book, Spieghel der 
Schrijfkonst (1605), also honored Goltzius as an exem- 
plar in the use of line, extolling his name in a flourish of 
engraved grooves that imitate calligraphy (checklist 61). 19 

Goltzius’s strident assertion of the swelled line may 
have been intended not only to exhibit his virtuoso emula- 
tio (emulation) of earlier engravers and painters, but also to 
purposely contrast with a popular engraving style in Antwerp 
after about 1570. The “fine manner” of engraving employed 
finer instruments, straighter lines, and far more dot-work. 20 
Hieronymus Wierix and his brother Johannes are perhaps 
its best-known practitioners. 21 Hieronymus’s Portrait of 
Catherine Henriette de Balzac , 1600, demonstrates this 
particularly delicate, extremely laborious manner, con- 
sisting of diminutive, slender marks and extensive flicking 
laid over patterns of crossed, straight lines (fig. 22). A 
comparison to Goltzius’s self-portrait, engraved by Jan 
Harmensz. Muller in 1617, reveals the differences in these 
contemporaneous modes (fig. 21). Wierix relied on the white 
of the sheet to produce highlighted areas, whereas Muller 
left almost no surface untouched, instead employing a dot- 
and-lozenge pattern to shape the skin. Wierix’s sitter has 
features formed from a decorative application of flicks and 
dots that emphasize ornament and surface design (fig. 23), 
whereas Muller took full advantage of the swelling line and 
dot combination to accentuate plump volume. Further, 
Muller’s moire patterns, here most evident in the shadow 
on either side of the figure, activate the surface and the eye, 
while some lines, such as those that comprise ruffles, read as 
independent figures (fig. 3). Wierix’s fine is less substantial 
and in some ways less systematic, but its description of tex- 
ture and naturalistic detail is more nuanced and subtle. Con- 
temporaries recognized the fine manner’s subtlety as well 
as its delicacy, which was nothing like the “boldness, speed, 
and grace” with which Van Mander described the burin- 
hands of Cort and Goltzius in his biographies. 22 Indeed, we 
can see why Van Mander chose Goltzius, rather than Wierix, 
as his exemplar of the art of designo in the Italian mode. 


2i Jan Harmensz. Muller after Hendrick Goltzius, Portrait of Hendrick Goltzius , 
ca. 1617 (checklist 65) 
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Fig. 25 Magdalena van de Passe after Maarten de Vos, The Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 1614 (checklist 64a) 


By around 1600 engravers had numerous systems from 
which to choose in shaping their own engraving practice. 
Armed with an increasingly varied vocabulary, they often 
mixed various systems. The Antwerp engraver Crispijn de 
Passe I and his sons and daughter, Magdalena van de Passe, 
for example, surely studied closely works by both Goltzius 
and Wierix, choosing to combine fine lines with swelling lines 
while reintroducing contour (see fig. 25). This integrated 
approach, adapted by engravers throughout Europe, dimin- 
ished the visual impact of the swelling line but exploited 
it for its volumetric effects. The downplaying of Goltzius’s 
figural line suggests that engravers outside of his circle were 
less invested in his assertive positioning of their craft than 
in catering their language of line to the models or subjects 
they reproduced. 

The resourceful Agostino Carracci — who together with 
his brother, Annibale, and cousin Ludovico, established an 
influential academy in Bologna around 1582 — was espe- 
cially adept at altering his burin-hand according to the 


manner of the painters whose works he reproduced. 23 His 
Aeneas and His Family Fleeing Troy , 1595, after Federico 
Barocci (fig. 24), exhibits his response to Barocci’s sweet, 
classical style. Agostino adapted Cort’s lozenge-and-dot 
system to apply an even tone, incorporating the swelling line 
and retaining contours. He placed his marks closely together 
and layered them into organized sections as if in response 
to Barocci’s balanced and rational composition. An engrav- 
ing made the same year, Agostino’s St. Jerome , 1595, after 
Francesco Vanni (fig. 26), presents a contrast. In this work, 
Agostino used fewer types of marks, emphasizing the swell 
of the lines and the open spacing between them, which both 
corresponds to the openness and elongation of figures in 
Vanni’s paintings and suggests his familiarity with Goltzius, 
whom he may have met during the latter’s trip to Italy in 
1590 or 1591. 24 Agostino’s adept maneuvering between 
modes suggests an engraver’s approach to line had mean- 
ing. By deploying one manner over another, or by adapting 
marks to the requirements of a subject, an engraver could 
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Fig. 26 Agostino Carracci after Francesco Vanni, Saint Jerome, 1595 (checklist 51) 
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assert his intelligence as a reproductive engraver in addition 
to his craftsmanship. This assertion built upon that of Diirer, 
who demonstrated that engraving was an independent art 
form with both intellectual and creative potential, now 
expressed through the engraver’s decorous use of line. 

The early seventeenth century saw engravers choose 
engraving systems in relation to market forces or per- 
sonal ambition as well as subject. Antwerp-trained Nicolaas 
de Bruyn, for instance, catered to a specialized collecting 
market by creating atmospheric landscapes made up of 
straight lines characteristic of Lucas van Leyden (see pi. 34). 
The best-known example is Peter Paul Rubens, who hand- 
picked engravers to make prints after his most successful 
paintings with the objective of protecting his compositions 
from piracy and expanding his network of patrons, and thus 
his fame. Rubens traveled in Italy from 1600 to 1608 and 
made many copies of Annibale Carracci’s paintings and 
Agostino Carracci’s engravings, having met the brothers 
on a trip to Parma and Bologna. 25 Perhaps inspired by the 
professional relationships he observed in Italy, and deter- 
mined to begin his own reproductive project, he visited 
Goltzius in 1612 to discuss his aims and possibly, collabora- 
tion, but nothing came of the meeting. Rubens later wrote 
that while he would have liked to have an expert imitate his 
model, it seemed the lesser evil to have the work done in 
his presence by a young man, rather than by a great artist 
“according to [his] fancy.” 26 Rubens may have been put 
off by any number of things, from Goltzius’s famously 
gruff personality to his age, but it is clear that he sought a 
malleable artist whose burin-hand was yet to be formed by 
personal style or ambition. 

The young Flemish artist Lucas Vorsterman must have 
fit Rubens’s criteria. Vorsterman was charged with re-creating 
the immensely subtle range of tones characteristic of Rubens’s 
painted oeuvre under the master’s watchful eye. In Adoration 
of the Shepherds , 1620, after Rubens (fig. 27), Vorsterman 
covered every inch of the copperplate, realizing fully the 
tonal transitions from background to foreground with an 
astounding array of marks. The Virgin’s face comprises light, 
ornamental flicking characteristic of the fine manner, com- 
bined with the netting and grids more common to Carracci’s 


system (fig. 28). The untidy, almost haphazard application 
of marks at the edges of forms — evident here on the cow’s 
snout — produced soft transitions that one would observe in 
a painting (fig. 29). The sheer number of marks decreases 
the emphasis on individual lines, achieving Rubens’s desired 
effect of overall tone and color. Vorsterman’s engravings lack 
the open, clear volumes of Goltzius, the fine ornamental 
detail of Wierix, and the relative nimbleness of Agostino 
Carracci, but exhibit the careful observation and consider- 
ation of each of these systems. Rubens’s second generation 
of engravers, including Schelte Adamsz. Bolswert, Boetius 
Adamsz. Bolswert, and Paulus Pontius, increased the num- 
ber of crossed lines that made up dark tonal areas but also 
regulated those lines, creating ever more dramatic coloristic 
effects (see pis. 39 and 40). 

The Rubens school presented a striking adjustment 
to engraving’s visual language, especially in comparison to 
works by Goltzius and Wierix then in favor. Rubens’s per- 
sonal motives — in which the engravings’ function was to 
reproduce his oeuvre and promote his individual artistic 
style — explain this alteration. Since Goltzius’s handling 
of the engraved line was so self-consciously tied to his 
own inventions as well as to the discourse of engraving in 
the Netherlands, it clashed directly with Rubens’s objec- 
tives for reproductive engraving. Rubens wanted to efface 
the engraver’s hand, rather than celebrate it, to erase the 
appearance of individualized handling and any associa- 
tions with a particular master, rather than highlight it. The 
result, not surprisingly, was a new school of engraving that 
concealed the novel qualities of the engraved line so cel- 
ebrated by Goltzius — its distinctive graphic brilliance and 
elegance — in favor of heightened painterly effects. 

As Rubens and his engravers perfected their system 
of line, engravers in both Rome and Paris faced similar 
challenges brought about by reproducing the increasingly 
naturalistic and dark paintings of Baroque artists. Agostino 
Carracci’s reproductive engravings continued to offer im- 
portant models for these engravers. Agostino relocated to 
Rome in 1597 and had a marked effect on Francesco Villa- 
mena, who trained with and worked for the Carracci broth- 
ers. 27 Villamena’s oversize, plastic forms, created with thick. 
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Fig. 27 Lucas Emil Vorsterman after Peter Paul Rubens, Adoration of the Shepherds, 1620 (checklist 66) 

controlled burin strokes as seen in Presentation of Christ in Rome that utilized the thick lines and diversity of marks 

at the Temple , 1597, after Veronese (pis. 29 and 30), were characteristic of both Agostino and Villamena in their repro- 

those of Agostino, but his engravings also exhibited a more ductive modes. His Allegory r of Intellect , Memory, and Will, 

open, simplified organization of marks placed at extreme 1625, after Vouet (pi. 36), relays the heroic scale, deep chiaro- 

angles with virtually no dotting. Like Agostino, Villamena scuro, and order of Vouet’s paintings. After about 1630, 

engraved with a sense of decorum, creating two modes — perhaps inspired by some of Villamena’s open line-work, 

one for reproductive and one for inventive works. Mellan began to subtract from, rather than add to, his vocab- 

Yillamena was instrumental in spreading his variation ulary of marks, as in his Death of Adonis, ca. 1630s, a work 

on Agostino’s system to international artists who converged of his own invention (fig. 33). Expertly spaced at intervals 

in Rome, including Claude Mellan, an imaginative French of vary ing widths, here the swelling line does all the work of 

engraver who traveled there in 1624. 28 Originally trained in creating volume and light without any crosshatching, while 

the Antwerp fine manner by the French engraver Leonard the edges of forms are defined by the termination of swelling 

Gaultier, Mellan made engravings after Simon Vouet while lines running perpendicular to them. Mellan portrayed the 
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Figs. 28 and 29 Lucas Emil Vorsterman after Peter Paul Rubens, Adoration of the Shepherds (details), 1620 
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Claude Mellan, Death of Adonis (details), ca. 1630s 

approaching amorini in the background with the simplest 
pattern of parallel lines, merely suggesting the outlines of 
the bodies and allowing the viewer to reconcile the shape 
(fig. 30). Details such as the shoulder of Adonis (fig. 31) 
show that he did not execute the lines all in one stroke but 
re-entered them a second or even third time to make the 
grooves wider; furthermore, he began a new line seamlessly 
on the tapered end of a previous one to create the ebb and 
flow of the swells that defined his volumes. Comparison to a 
detail of Diirer’s Nemesis , ca. 1501—1502, engraved over one 
hundred years earlier, shows that Diirer’s technique involved 
minute description that retains its representational value 
even at close range (fig. 32). Mellan’s language of the mark, 
in contrast, was abstract, abandoning descriptive naturalism 
altogether. By exploiting the optical illusion by which lines 
become form when viewed from a distance, Mellan’s en- 
gravings call upon the viewer to comprehend the subject 
of the work through the sometimes distracting prism of 
its language. 

On returning in 1637 to Paris — which was then becoming 
Europe’s new center for engraving — Mellan had a long and 
successful career making inventive engravings. As astound- 
ingly seductive as Mellan’s burin-hand may be, however, it 
was not readily adopted by other artists. 29 In one sense, he 
offered the simplest of systems, but the comprehension and 
manual mastery of that system was perhaps beyond the depth 
of many practitioners. Like that of Goltzius, Mellan’s asser- 
tive line may have been deemed less suitable for reproductive 
engravings by engravers seeking technical models. Further- 
more, portraiture, the increasingly predominant function 
for engravings in Paris, encouraged a different course. 

By about 1640 Robert Nanteuil was the most prominent 
of Paris’s portrait engravers, making engravings of highly 
placed bourgeoisie, nobles, and royals in French society. 
Nanteuil had a talent for Mellan’s system, rendering several 
portraits in his manner in his early years. After a short time, 
however, he shifted to the integrated tonal approach — 
one that seemed to assimilate all of the lessons of previous 
engravers — for which he would become known. With their 



Fig. 32 Albrecht Durer, Nemesis (detail), ca. 1501-1502 
(pi. 8; checklist 10) 
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Fig. 34 Robert Nanteuil, Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, Viscount ofTurenne and Marshal of France (detail), ca. 1665 


direct, naturalistic presentations, always drawn from life, 
his portraits offered an alternative to Mellan’s abstract line, 
and to the laborious fine manner engravings by Thomas de 
Leu and Leonard Gaultier then in fashion. 30 Still, in creating 
his own system for engraving, Nanteuil maintained some of 
Mellan’s novel approach to line and its ability to achieve 
optical illusion. Perhaps his Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne , 
Viscount of Turenne and Marshal of France, ca. 1665 
(fig. 35), appears so lifelike to us today because it anticipates 
the visual language of a halftone print, a mechanically 
reproduced image. To create continuous tone, Nanteuil 
applied astonishingly regular flicks over the surface of the 
image, a system that, on the microscopic level, breaks down 
into abstract marks, as here, on the sitter’s cheek (fig. 34). 
Swelling lines intimate the advance of shadow onto raised 
areas, meeting at imperceptible tips where the burin was 
removed from the plate (fig. 36). 


Nanteuil’s engravings exemplify the active and educated 
choices that engravers made as they catered past systems for 
engraving to their particular time and place. He obviously 
studied works by the Rubens school and Goltzius in addition 
to Mellan, deciding to strictly regulate Rubens’s emphasis 
on overall tone, and to temper Goltzius’s stridently figural 
line. Nanteuil prided himself on understanding and 
embracing the material properties of engraving, but then 
overcoming its manual and visual constraints. The former 
tendency is evident in his unpublished Le Maximes sur la 
gravure , recorded by his pupil, Domenico Tempesti, around 
1678. 31 His seventh maxim emphasizes planning: iw To 
engrave resolutely and with speed, one should engrave with 
respect to the parts already done and by anticipation of those 
that one must do next”; and the fifteenth, his integration of 
line and form: ‘"The hatching must respond to the subject 
and its form, for example, a round object requires round 
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hatching; an oval object, oval hatching; a square one, square 
hatching.” 32 Yet in the service of fidelity to his models, that 
is, his sitters, Nanteuil employed a system that sought to 
hide its linear vocabulary altogether. While Goltzius and 
Mellan emphasized the artificiality of line, and Rubens its 
imitation of paint, Nanteuil’s line was deployed to imitate 
life. Nanteuil could claim, therefore, that his portraits paid 
homage to their noble subjects by providing true likenesses, 
free from the artist’s hand. 

Nanteuil’s project was also ensconced in the place of 
engraving — and his own status — within the developing 
Academy. Like his counterparts in painting or sculpture, 
Nanteuil fashioned his identity as an intellect as well as a 
skilled technician. In his third maxim, he connected the 
manual virtuosity of his work with his understanding: “The 
make (technique) [of the engraving] shows the time that the 
engraver spent at his work, his care, his skill, and at best 
his courage; but the harmony and the effect make known 
his character, his knowledge, and his keenness.” 33 Indeed, 
with the founding of the French Academie de peinture et 
de sculpture in 1648, engravers became more invested 
in the definition of engraving as an art form on par with 
painting and sculpture. Nanteuil himself mounted a lengthy 
campaign to have engraving designated a liberal art, a cam- 
paign that prevailed in 1660, when King Louis XIV (notably 
one of Nanteuil’s sitters) decreed such in the Edict of 


St. Jean-de-Luz. Engraving, its practices and techniques, was 
thereafter beholden to new discourses that concerned all 
the fine arts. Academic training — necessary to the practice 
of engraving as well as to the engraver’s status and suit- 
ability for patronage — now fueled the engraver’s education. 
Technical manuals, debates, and philosophical discourses 
such as Nanteuil’s Maximes shaped engraving’s practice in 
addition to, or sometimes in place of, the casual meetings 
and individual study that had defined it before. 34 

For the next two hundred years, Nanteuil’s and 
Rubens’s close technical successors dominated the art. 
The duration of their systems is explained in part by the 
increased regulations around engraving practice, which 
delimited substantive changes to the medium’s visual 
language after 1650. As well, increasingly professional- 
ized workshops produced prescribed divisions of labor, as 
practitioners began to combine engraving with etching. 
Indeed, few engravings after 1650 are pure engravings. 
The years 1480 to 1650 thus stand as extraordinary ones 
in the history of engraving, a medium whose visual trajec- 
tory was determined by several key artists, the changing 
functions for engraving, and the relatively unencumbered 
method by which its techniques were disseminated. Engrav- 
ers, it is clear, were far from rote copyists. Rather, at the 
helm of print culture, they shaped the presentation of 
knowledge, and drew from it at the same time. 


NOTES 


1 For more on the origins of engraving in metalworking, see Evelyn Lincoln’s essay in this volume. 

2 Paul Kristeller first associated Baldini’s technique of parallel cross-hatching with the desire to imitate wash drawings, in 
Kupferstich und Holzschnitt in vier Jahrhunderten (Berlin: Bruno Cassirer, 1922), 176. The many distinctions between and 
influences on early Italian engravers are described at length by Arthur Hind, Early Italian Engraving , 7 vols. (London: 

Bernard Quaritch for the National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 1938-48); and Jay A. Levenson et al.. Early Italian 
Engravings from the National Gallery of Art (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 1973). 

3 For a discussion of publishers’ oversight of woodcutters, see David Landau and Peter Parshall, The Renaissance Print 1470-1550 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994), 46-50. See also Peter Parshall and Rainer Schoch, Origins of European Printmaking: 
Fifteenth-century Woodcuts and Their Public (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 2005). 

4 See Landau and Parshall, 47-49, esp. notes 54 and 55. 

5 Diirer’s drawings after Mantegna’s prints were dated by Erwin Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1948), 32-33, 403. 

6 Diirer credited de’Barbari with teaching him about human proportions; de’Barbari’s ease in shifting between roles as a painter 
and printmaker may have been an additional inspiration. For information about their meeting and exchange, see Giulia Bartrum, 
“Development of Print Techniques and Second Visit to Italy, 1500-1507,” in Albrecht Diirer and His Legacy: The Graphic Work 
of a Renaissance Artist (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2002), 154-55. See a ls° Landau and Parshall, 311. 


Fig. 36 Robert Nanteuil, Henri de la Tour d 1 Auvergne, Viscount ofTurenne and Marshal of France (detail), ca. 1665 



NOTES 


7 Despite the challenge, several engravers attempted to imitate Diirer’ s whole sheets at the end of the sixteenth century, most 
notably Hieronymus Wierix, who made some fifty copies after works by Diirer, including Melancholia I in 1602 (New Hollstein 
2000), some perhaps intended as forgeries. See Larry Silver, “Imitation & Emulation: Goltzius as Evolutionary Reproductive 
Engraver,” in Graven Images: The Rise of Professional Printmaking in Antwerp and Haarlem , 1540-2640, ed. Timothy Riggs 
(Chicago: Mary and Leigh Block Gallery and Northwestern University, 1993), 82-85; see also Diirer through Other Eyes: 

His Graphic Work Mirrored in Copies and Forgeries of Three Centuries (Williamstown, MA: Sterling and Francine Clark 
Art Institute, 1975). 

8 The two artists, contemporaries who played comparable roles in the visual trajectory of engraving, likely met in Marcantonio’s 
home city of Bologna in 1507. For mention of Diirer’s trip to Bologna, see Marzia Faietti and Konrad Oberhuber, Bologna e 
I’Umanesimo, l^go-i^io (Bologna: Nuova Alfa, 1988), 153. Vasari recounts this meeting in his life of Marcantonio Raimondi. 
Marcantonio made some seventy-four engraved copies after Diirer’s prints. Vasari relays that when Diirer traveled to Venice 
between 1505 and 1507, he entered legal proceedings against Marcantonio for plagiarizing his Life of the Virgin series. 
Marcantonio was later barred from employing Diirer’s monogram on his works. Two of the many authors who discuss the 
significance of this incident are Panofsky, Diirer , 109, and Joseph Leo Koerner, The Moment of Self-Portraiture in German 
Renaissance Art (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1993), 209-13. Lisa Pon, however, mentions that archival evidence 
elucidating the true nature of events is lacking; archival statements that Diirer undertook legal proceedings against a “foreigner” 
who used his monogram exist, but in Nuremberg, not Venice. See Pon’s Raphael , Diirer, and Marcantonio Raimondi: Copying 
and the Italian Renaissance Print (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2004), 39-41, 137-54. 

9 This method described in Landau and Parshall, 76. 

10 Landau and Parshall, 313-14. 

1 1 Both schools also exhibit unique characteristics, however. The Paris school demonstrates longer lines and early evidence of 
“swelled” lines. The Nuremberg Little Masters relied on Diirer’s fine lines with extensive dotting. 
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I MAG I NATION 


THE ENGRAVED LINE 

AND THE VIEWER’S 


by Evelyn Lincoln 


I want to propose viewing conditions for Renaissance en- 
gravings that are different from the evenly lighted rooms 
where most museum-goers encounter them, set off from the 
wall in wooden frames, accompanied by labels that urge 
us to appreciate differences in authorship or national style. 
The average person never sees a Renaissance engraving as 
they were meant to be seen. Engravings tend to be locked 
away from bright light, nestled in acid-neutral boxes, rest- 
ing in climate-controlled environments between sheets of 
glassine, firmly attached to thick cotton mats. Such extreme 
isolation contrasts sharply with the original, more intimate 
relationship between viewers and their prints. While we do 
not know much, comparatively speaking, about the uses of 
most Renaissance engravings, we do know a few reasons for 
collecting them and something about their display. Both 
artisans and amateurs of drawing collected prints to be used 
as models; some prints were expressly produced to be cut 
up and reassembled into scientific instruments or anatomi- 
cal figures; others were devotional, made as aids to prayer, 
to be meditated over, touched, or kissed. While the owner of 
the plate determined whether changes should be made to 
the image on it at any time, the owners of particular prints 
determined how their impression of the print would be seen. 
Was it to be pinned to the wall, glazed and framed, glued to 
a board, pasted onto a page in a leather folio, slipped into a 
diary to illustrate a private narrative? We know that people 
took all these liberties with prints; even painting on them 
and snipping them into pieces to make collages that suited 
their individual needs for illustration. 1 

We will never see many of these altered prints, which 
were understandably used up in these transformative activi- 
ties. 2 Most of the single-sheet Renaissance engravings we do 
see today were collected by connoisseurs, about whose rea- 
sons for collecting and enjoyment of prints we know the least 


of any group. Print collecting became a respectable pastime 
in the late sixteenth century, when prints were pasted into 
albums according to size, subject matter, or artist, in an 
early version of the kind of cataloguing that museums still 
use today. The albums allowed for close viewing of a sort 
rarely encouraged in the museum-goer however. Engrav- 
ings are printed on pliant paper from Fabriano, Nuremberg, 
and other important late-medieval mill towns, where laws 
prevented the disposal of white rags in any other way than 
by giving them to paper makers to make the whitest paper 
for aristocratic letters and, secondly, for printing. Even 
so, the earliest Italian engravings seem to us to read pri- 
marily on one register, the paper color not contrasting 
enough with the darkness of the most thickly massed 
lines to allow modern viewers what we think of as the 
luxury of a quick visual scan — something for which these 
prints were never intended. 

Renaissance viewers tended to look long and carefully 
at their prints. In 1593 the secretary of the recently deceased 
Mantuan cardinal, Scipione Gonzaga, attempted to find a 
worthy home for the cardinal’s comprehensive print collec- 
tion, judging that it would have been unseemly for the 
leather-bound folios, stamped with the famous coat-of- 
arms, to be sold in public bookstalls or hawked in the piazzas. 
In a last-ditch attempt to persuade a relative, Vincenzo I, 
the current Duke of Mantua, to buy the lot, the secretary 
wrote that many of the most well-known and powerful 
cardinals were currently engaged in putting together print 
collections, a time-consuming process that took much work 
and a great deal of knowledge. As for his own employer: 

The Cardinal Scipione had collected them over the space of 

about thirty years, and has the best things by Albrecht Diirer in 

copper and in wood, who was the first person in this profession. 

He has works by Luca d’Olanda [Lucas van Leyden], Cornelio 


Fig. 37 Marcantonio Raimondi, Mars, Venus, and Cupid (detail), 1508 (pi. 6; checklist 13) 
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[Cornelis Cort], and has many other landscapes by different men. 
Those prints are bound in books in foglio grande, and in this 
way they have been very well preserv ed. I begged, and I beseech 
Your Highness to take these books, because they are jewels 
and are useful for many things, and mostly to pass the hot hours 
of the summer and to escape idleness . 3 

The word “idleness” had special repercussions for liter- 
ary humanists like the cardinal, who had played the role of 
editor for the poet Torquato Tasso. The word the secretary 
used was the Italian otio ; the Latin was otium , which the 
Roman poet Seneca had used in writing a well-known letter 
on the evils of spending leisure time improperly. The letter 
told the story of a senator who went into retirement at his 
villa. Instead of using his time to improve his mind in any 
one of the many philosophical pursuits that were precluded 
by negotium , the life of business and exchange that char- 
acterized city living, Vatia simply vegetated. 4 Otium , on 
the other hand, was the purposeful pursuit of knowledge, 
the obligation to fill free time by cultivating the mind, if 
not with arduous activities. The concept has a bearing on 
systematically organized early print collections. 

Collectors like Cardinal Scipione had opinions not only 
about the proper appreciation of prints, but about the best 
artists and engravers, and about the quality of the print- 
ing. The secretary emphasizes that the prints (some of them 
already old by 1593) are in perfect condition, and that “His 
Highness can take it from me that the books are excel- 
lently handsome, and well regarded, and copious, because 
the Cardinal of blessed memory was most valiant in these 
things, and His Illustrious Lordship used to do well enough 
with the pen himself, and drew out of eccentricity and has 
had the best things that were made in this art*’ 0 Cardinal 
Scipione was not only a scholar, but an amateur draftsman, 
and was therefore able to appreciate the craftsmanship, as 
well as other kinds of value that resided in engravings. As 
a patrician gentleman, the cardinal could never have the 
same practical knowledge of the business of drawing or 
printing that an artisan like Lucas van Leyden or Cornelis 
Cort might have. The practices of drawing and engraving 
for commercial gain were low, mechanical arts. But in me- 
dieval and Renaissance commercial ventures, when there 


was a disagreement about the value of an artwork and it 
needed to be judged in a disinterested manner, recognized 
masters of the art were brought in to adjudicate the issue. 
By letting the Duke know that the cardinal was well versed 
in the craft of drawing, the secretary was vouching for the 
high quality of the craftsmanship in the impressions chosen 
for the volumes he was trying to sell. It is one of the few 
early instances we have showing that collectors were think- 
ing about the quality of line and brilliance of impressions 
when admiring engravings. 

The Duke of Mantua, on the other hand, evidently 
still much embroiled in the negotium of running his duchy, 
approached the “quality*' of the prints from a different 
perspective. His secretary wrote to the seller that His Excel- 
lency was “ordering me, insomuch as I can, to understand 
from you the quality of these likenesses, that is if they are of 
fortresses, or figures or landscapes or of what type.” 6 Naive 
as his request for information might sound, the Duke was 
expressing a perfectly reasonable interest in the kinds of 
drawings that legitimately had to do with his occupation as 
the commander of an army and the ruler of territory. His 
interest in pictures, unlike Cardinal Scipione’s, had almost 
nothing to do with modern enjoyment of engravings. As a 
patron of military architecture, charged with keeping his 
territories inviolable, and also because the Gonzaga fam- 
ily had a reputation for modern building and fortifications, 
Duke Vincenzo would have been a natural consumer of the 
engraved treatises on and images of fortified castles that 
came from northern presses.' Albrecht Diirer had made 
one such treatise, and indeed young aristocrats trained for 
military careers in the humanist tradition were supposed 
to learn how to draw at least well enough to communicate 
military strategy. Further courtly interest in figures and 
landscapes might, for the Duke at least, have veered from 
biblical stories and romantic scenery toward portraits of 
ancestors and important rulers with whom he shared the 
world stage, and toward view maps of countries that could, 
at any time, be friend or foe. 

Aware of the multiple markets that publishers and art- 
ists depended on when they went to the expense of printing 
their hopefully lucrative images, we can try to discriminate 
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between early modern engravings in all their variety, pre- 
tending now to be the Duke of Mantua, now to be Cardinal 
Scipione, now the frustrated secretary who is packing the 
huge folios into cases that fit on the back of a mule to keep 
them dry as they traverse the Po river. Looking at the cate- 
gories by which early modern viewers distinguished between 
engravings can help us to understand these relatively small 
monochromatic images of characters and narratives unfa- 
miliar to us today. Approaching these prints on the same 
visual terms as the Duke of Mantua did, we might distinguish 
between fortresses and figures, but it is not only the dukes and 
royalty whose point of view was determining here. Important 
viewers also comprised the secretaries and households of 
these men, and first, and perhaps foremost, the artists, pub- 
lishers, and engravers of the prints themselves, whose names 
appeared at the bottom of the images and who had to know 
more about the prints than anyone else. 

Comparing two engravings of the same subject allows us 
to trace the pleasures available in studying the ingeniousness 
of different artists who created versions of the same story. It 
permits us to appreciate the formal qualities of the engrav- 
ing, the use of chiaroscuro, the sense of majesty or fear, 
victory or grief, that these narratives traded in. We can start 
with two Italian engravings that depict the same moment of 
religious history, the martyrdom of St. Lawrence. 

The earlier Martyrdom (fig. 38) was engraved around 
1525 by Marcantonio Raimondi, an engraver from Bologna 
who went to Rome early in the sixteenth century and became 
the printing arm of Raphael’s large workshop, as well as 
turning out many prints after compositions by other artists. 
His version was modeled after a composition for a fresco 
made for the Medici church of San Lorenzo, in Florence by 
the Florentine sculptor Baccio Bandinelli. The later version 
of the story (fig. 39) was engraved in 1571 after a painting 
by Titian made for the Church of the Gesuiti in Venice by 
the Netherlandish engraver Cornelis Cort, who also worked 
at times in Venice and Rome. 8 Both works are featured in 
the exhibition The Brilliant Line ; and both Marcantonio 
and Cort were represented in Cardinal Scipione’s collection, 
their names among the few that the secretary mentioned 
when he was shopping the folios around. 


What would Cardinal Scipione or Duke Vincenzo have 
been looking for as they studied these two engravings of the 
same narrative? They would have expected to see the iconic 
moment when the naked saint leans back against the flam- 
ing grill studiously stoked by muscular attendants, and raises 
one arm in the air in a rhetorical gesture. If you know the 
story, as the cardinal and the duke did, you would know that 
at one point the saint, protected from pain by his righteous- 
ness, asked to be turned over to grill more evenly, proof of 
his impassabilitas , his impermeability to pain and suffering 
through the martyr’s dispensation. 9 Bandinelli’s Mannerist 
composition teems with figures disposed on three registers 
of an irrational but solid Roman building of no describable 
type. The saint occupies the center foreground of the lowest 
register, a hectic scene of hurried labor as naked men rush 
in with fagots and torches to fuel the flames while a turbaned 
guard pushes the loquacious martyr back onto the grill 
with a long, forked stick. In the right corner, another guard 
draws his sword to kill the soldier Romanus, who had been 
converted by Lawrence in jail only hours before, and was 
now fated to join him in death. The wall behind Lawrence 
isolates his heroic body, as does the nimbus that flares 
around his head. These features, and the smoke from the 
grill, show the murder in the light of a pagan sacrifice to 
the gods, similar to the cameo-like scene of muscular men 
stoking flames in Sacrifice of a Pig by the Mantuan engraver 
Adamo Scultori (pi. 18). The hand that Lawrence raises in 
the air not only acts as a counterpoint to his position on the 
grill, but answers and accepts the commanding gesture of 
Valerian, the Emperor enthroned directly above, by whose 
outstretched hand the events we see are set in motion. Sur- 
rounding Valerian, a sober group of philosophical men, 
wrapped in their cloaks as if wrapped in doubt, stroke their 
beards while simultaneously gazing down on and shrinking 
away from the horrible scene below. The top register con- 
tains a group of Michelangelesque men, some nude, some 
robed, some attending to the scene below, others looking 
out at us or going about their business through the portals 
of the strange building. 

The original setting of the martyrdom, included in 
the oldest Roman guidebooks, was supposed to have been 
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Fig. 39 Cornelis Cort after Titia 
The Martyrdom of St. La 
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Valerian’s tribunal at the thermae Olimpiadis . 10 In this read- 
ing, the odd structure was probably supposed to represent 
those public baths, and the men at the top would have been 
bathers participating tangentially in the macabre events, 
witness to them without understanding their importance. 
Michelangelo pictured the pagan ancestors of Christ on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in just this way. Cardinal 
Scipione would have recognized these references, but he 
would also have enjoyed the whole cast of many, the reluctant 
philosophers and the serpentine bodies of the workmen and 
the bathers (not to mention the saint himself), as reminiscent 
of the oratorical style of Raphael’s frescoes for the Vatican 
stanze , as in School of Athens, 1508—1511 (see fig. 40); of 
the physical types in Michelangelo’s cartoon for a planned 
fresco of bathing soldiers preparing for war made for the 
Florentine Council Hall and never completed; and of figures 
from triumphal arches in the Roman forum. The improbable 
architecture gave the figures and the narrative a clear struc- 
ture, and also showed a Renaissance fantasy of an ancient 
public building through the lens of Bramante, one of the 
most famous papal-identified architects. But Marcantonio 
also contributed to the readability of the scene, which in 
Bandinelli’s fresco would have been facilitated by the use 
of color, through a focused light source, a technique that in 
printmaking demanded more lines, and greater emphasis 
on masses of dark and light, than it would in painting. The 
ambitions of the narrative composition, along with the pride 
the artist and engraver seemed to take in rendering each indi- 
vidual figure, quoting from some ancient source or modern 
master, are so great that one was compelled to search the 
crowd slowly to discover the converted guard or the con- 
versing officials on the second level. But such slow looking 
is exactly what made such prints appropriate for passing the 
long hours of a summer afternoon. 

Cort’s engraving presents an entirely different, more 
mysterious mood, communicated through the very lack of 
a built structure, as if the structures of rhetoric would not 
suffice: here we are also dealing with revelation. As Erwin 
Panofsky realized when interpreting the statue of the veiled 
woman at the right of Titian’s image, the death of Lawrence 
is emphasized here as the moment when the old religions 
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faded away and the worshipers of pagan cults entered the 
transition to Christianity. 11 The figure is a statue of Vesta, 
who saw that the death of Lawrence coincided with the 
unavenged desertion of the usual pre-Christian gods in favor 
of Christian churches. It is a triumphant image, and here 
when Lawrence leans back on the grill and raises his hand 
he is not responding to Valerian, but instead to a putto 
with the palm of Victory who hovers overhead in an elab- 
orate swirling cloud bank that is itself a triumph — of the 
engraver’s art. 

Here, we encounter the heroic saint as the single frontal 
nude in the composition. Young, beautiful, he is dragged 
onto the grill by a man who stands behind him bending 
backward with the strain of holding him up, at the same 
time elevating him so we can see the martyr’s body raised 
onto the searing metal. The brutal sight would remind 
Renaissance print collectors of a famous engraving by the 
fifteenth-century artist Andrea Mantegna, in which the body 
of the Savior is carried to the tomb by his band of followers 
(fig. 41). Established as a Christ- type in this motif, familiar 
in part because of its circulation in engravings, the martyr 
is tortured by Roman centurions covered with the booty of 
war, who stoke the flames while the naked saint continues to 
look to the sky, oblivious to the noise, smoke, and pain as he 
focuses his attention on the gift of the palm frond overhead. 
The composition is divided into frenetic heavenly and ter- 
restrial registers — the earthly one a clatter of weapons, men, 
banners, and trophies under a night sky lit by torches. One 
of these torches at the end of a tall stick mediates between 
the two registers, its smoke joining with the swirling net of 
cloud that has parted to reveal the two tiny winged boys with 
their simple gift. 

Rather than divide the image structurally into two reg- 
isters with a single, focused light, Cort has resorted to the 
opposite tactic. The muscular, straining bodies gathered 
around the grill are lit by the flames below, and also by 
the torch held high in mid-air and mid-picture. The light 
flickers at the bottom, picking out a wavering pandemonium 
of muscular arms and knees and the glint of armor. Above, 
however, the torch illuminates the bottom of the miraculous 


cloud bank and the fronts of the palm-bearing putti, baby 
harbingers of a new order that make a connection between 
the saint and the heavens. 

Both prints, then, show the death of Saint Lawrence by 
fire as a purposeful execution carried out by strong, laboring 
men. Both compositions are divided into lower and upper 
sections. But the different pictorial representations of the 
famous martyrdom change the emphasis from the repre- 
sentation of a cruel murder among pagans to a triumphant 
moment in the history of the church. The prints are lessons 
in religious history as well as in the art of engraving, and 
in order to understand this second lesson we need to know 
something more about the worlds of Raimondi and Cort and 
the sixteenth-century audiences for prints, without which 
the prints do not easily give up their pleasures. When the 
secretary said the prints were “gioie,” which I translated as 
6 jewels,” he also meant that they were joys, pleasures, and 
this above all is what made them appropriate subjects for 
chasing boredom and cultivating the mind. 

The learned sixteenth-century Mantuan cardinal cer- 
tainly would have compared interpretations of well-known 
and important theological subjects, as we have here. But his 
pleasure would not have stopped there. The index of the car- 
dinal’s print collection that was sent to the Duke of Mantua 
has never been found, so we do not know exactly how the 
prints were organized. It could have been by engraver or by 
inventor of the image, for example, though particularly with 
the northerners, the engraver and the inventor of the image 
could be the same person, where Cort and most of the Ital- 
ian engravers kept themselves busy disseminating the work 
of other artists. In any case, it seems from the secretary’s 
offer to send the volume by Lucas van Leyden that many of 
the prints were bound by engraver’s name, then probably 
further broken down in each volume into categories such as 
mythology, Old Testament, New Testament, and decorative 
images. If so, immersing himself within one volume the col- 
lector could become familiar with an individual engraver’s 
style — how he treated images from models by one artist 
differently from models by another, stretching his capacity 
to accommodate different inventors across time and place. 
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Coming upon the image after Bandinelli in the folio of 
Marcantonio’s engravings, for example, the viewer might 
notice that the marks used to register this particularly 
Mannerist scene are longer, more liquid, than the ones used 
for engravings after work by Raphael. 12 

The Mantuan cardinal also would have appreciated the 
famous names brought together in the realization of the 
prints (Bandinelli and Marcantonio, Titian and Cort), and 
would have considered his collection more complete for the 
inclusion of all of these famous inventors and engravers. 
In order to compare prints by different artists or engrav- 
ers, however, the cardinal would have had to set up two of 
his splendid, oversize volumes in front of him. Marcantonio 
made his print of the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence after he 
had been working in Raphael’s painting workshop for some 
time. He had also studied the works of Albrecht Diirer, the 
man widely held to be “the first in the art,” and had come 
up with his own system for translating colorful paintings or 
chalk drawings, with their sfumato and chiaroscuro, into a 
regularized series of engraved marks that would make up a 
relatively small image of black lines impressed onto white 
paper. Cort had worked in Antwerp for the highly success- 
ful publisher Hieronymus Cock. He learned from Cock, as 
well as from the other northern school engravers, and trav- 
eled to Venice and Rome to work. He was in Venice by 1565 
and again in 1571, when he worked from the composition 
by Titian to produce his Martyrdom of St. Lawrence . 

Cort also learned from an Italian printer from Mantua, 
Giorgio Ghisi, who worked in Antwerp at the same time. Like 
other Italian printmakers, Ghisi sought to learn an engraving 
style from the northern masters that seemed more legible 
than the Italian styles on offer. In the end, Ghisi developed 
his own highly recognizable style that differed slightly from 
northern styles, with an increased emphasis on achieving 
pictorial clarity through a tightly controlled use of masses 
of very dark areas that he opened up across the surface of 
the image to provide a strong sense of volume rendered in 
many modulations of light and dark. This very legible and 
nuanced chiaroscuro of hatching lines distinguishes Ghisi’s 
prints from those before him. 

Mantua was an important center for the history of en- 
graving. The small if powerful duchy was famous for its noble 


line of war horses and the splendor and magnificence of its 
ruling family, but not for any other industry. It was anything 
but a cosmopolitan city. The engravers of Mantua were, by 
the mid-sixteenth century, part of a long tradition of inta- 
glio printing that began with Andrea Mantegna. We should 
also think of the Mantuan engraving tradition as including 
the many skilled engravers of precious gems, metal vases, 
mirror frames, armor, and other decorated metals who 
supplied the Gonzaga court with its necessary luxuries. 13 In 
fact, Ghisi himself was a damascener who made embossed 
parade shields (see fig. 42) and other luxury items that the 
Mantuan court artist Giovanni Battista Bertani praised in a 
letter about his travels in Rome: “I went twice to Rome . . . 
in the company of Messer Giorgio Ghisi Mantovano, a man 
truly rare in today’s world at engraving plates and at dama- 
scening of the most varied kind.” 14 

This double expertise in engraved plates and fancy 
armor reminds us that the art of engraving was not reducible 
to printing. Indeed we should think of the final product of 
the engraver as a metal plate scored with these imaginative 
lines. When Mantegna hired a goldsmith renowned for en- 
graving medals to engrave copperplates with his drawings, 
he retained ownership of and printing rights for the plates, 
and this commercial relationship between the painter and 
the engraver lasted many years. 15 So the connection between 
engravers of metal decorative objects and engravers of metal 
plates used to make engravings was strong from the begin- 
ning, and remained that way throughout Ghisi’s lifetime. 
When we look at these prints we should think of the plate 
that was first engraved with the image we see, but in reverse. 
This means that some version of Bertani’s drawing of the 
victorious Hercules standing over the decapitated Hydra of 
Lerna (see fig. 43) was traced in reverse onto a copper plate 
for Ghisi to use as an outline in making the print we see, 
which became the frontispiece for Bertani’s treatise on how 
to design the volute of an ionic column (fig. 44). 16 

To see what effects Mantuan metal engravers were 
looking for in their prints, and how this might have been 
understood by the print-collecting cardinal and the warrior- 
businessman Duke of Mantua, we can compare Mantegna’s 
late fifteenth-century Hercules and Antaeus (fig. 45) with 
the print Ghisi made for Bertani’s book more than fifty 




Fig. 42 Giorgio Ghisi, Demidoff shield, 1554. 

The British Museum, London, Waddesdon Bequest 
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Fig. 43 Giovanni Battista Bertani, Hercules Victorious over the Hydra, ca. 1558 (checklist 34) 
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Fig. 44 Giorgio Ghisi after Giovanni Battista Bertani, Hercules Victorious over the Hydra , ca. 1558 (checklist 35) 
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years later. In both prints Hercules is identifiable through 
his major attribute, his ripplingly muscled body, and also 
by his murderous club. Mantegna shows the demi-god in 
the act of crushing in mid-air the giant Antaeus, who loses 
his strength in the moment that he loses contact with the 
earth. 17 To the right we see a makeshift, rustic trophy in the 
form of a tree trunk slung with the skin of the Nemean lion 
arranged so that the tail of the lion reminds us of the shape 
of a bow, while below we see the quiver holding the arrows 
that Hercules also used in his labors. On the left, in Latin, 
the motto “Divo Herculi Invicto” balances the trophy-tree 
on the right, the evidence of his previous victories. 

There is today much disagreement about who engraved 
the many prints of Mantegna’s drawings; the goldsmith Gian 
Marco Cavalli was one, but certainly not the only person 
who did so. Goldsmiths’ training was the best way to learn to 
control the burin used for intaglio lines, although training 
in drawing was also necessary in order to avoid mistakes 
of translation when working from artists’ drawings. In 
Mantegna’s Hercules straight diagonal hatching marks are 
slashed across the page to make a relatively even middle 
ground into which the trophy tree recedes, and from which 
the fighting figures come forward due mostly to the large 
amounts of unmarked paper that read as light on the grap- 
pling bodies. The illusion is helped along by the use of 
thick, dark contour lines around the figures’ edges, and in 
the stylized ringlets of Hercules’s beard and the folds of his 
billowing cloak. If this were a medal instead of a print, one 
could imagine the slight embossment of the rounded bodies, 
the printed motto running down one side, the background 
established by its concavity and shady evenness. Prints like 
this one show us the compositional preferences shared by 
goldsmiths like Cavalli and humanistically oriented painters 
like Mantegna. 

Ghisi’s Hercules frontispiece, on the other hand, was 
fashioned according to conventions of the frontispiece genre, 
which was just then developing along with other conven- 
tions for printed books. The central figure was often a por- 
trait of the author or the dedicatee. In this case, it is a fan- 
tastic allegorical portrait of the dedicatee, another Gonzaga 
cardinal, Ercole Gonzaga, as the nude god Hercules that 


puns on his name and complements the cardinal’s moral 
strength and virtue. The string of gem-like decorations 
around the figure are certainly Ghisi’s own invention, and 
illustrate his skill in fashioning the provocative decorative 
motifs so important to the art of damascening, and to the 
creation of bookplates and framed portraits. 

While Bertani’s Hydra of Lerna drawing is most likely 
not the final drawing used for the Ghisi print, it is clear that 
Bertani was the inventor of the central and most impor- 
tant part of the composition: the victorious, laurel-crowned 
Hercules, who stands relaxed and triumphant over the 
monstrous corpse of the Hydra that could not be contained 
by the perimeter of the rectangular plate. Ghisi’s decorative 
border of Virtues furthered the goals of Bertani, who was 
trying to honor and flatter Cardinal Ercole. These showed 
off the cardinal’s cosmological knowledge, which is implied 
by the armillary spheres, the mathematical and musical 
skills signified by the violas and trumpets that weirdly echo 
the seven headless necks of the Hydra, and finally the deep 
niche, appropriate for all figures of gods, that gives a spatial 
background to the majestic nude and sets it off from every- 
thing around it. 18 

As a damascener, Ghisi scored and engraved shaped 
pieces of metal with decorative images made of hatched 
lines or burnished metal so that they would reflect light 
differently, making subtle symmetrical patterns profoundly 
volumetric through his manipulation of tone and highlight 
against a very dark ground (see fig. 42). His ability to form a 
recognizable and vibrant shape from masses of curving lines 
resulted in the sort of legibility that Ghisi the damascener 
brought to pictorial engraving from his other art. This was 
the technique that Cort would have noticed as being differ- 
ent again from the northern styles at the Cock workshop, 
which the Italians so admired and wished to emulate. The 
circulation of prints and of printmakers to the north and 
south was important in the development of original picto- 
rial solutions for many artists, but artists like Ghisi who 
actually worked in northern print shops also learned to take 
full of advantage of the dark, sooty northern inks that the 
Italians admired, but had not yet mastered by the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 19 
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With these projected perceptions in mind, we might 
envision Renaissance engravings in their mammoth leather 
folios tooled with impressive coats-of-arms instead of coolly 
inserted into pale wooden frames. Perhaps instead of walk- 
ing past them in the gallery you are turning the pages of the 
folio slowly, on a summer afternoon in Cardinal Scipione’s 
Roman palazzo on the Via della Scrofa. The shutters are 
pulled almost closed against the relentless heat, so you are 
seated at a table by a window, through which a little light 
enters, allowing you to dwell on the dark lines embossed into 
the creamy paper that you have snipped close to the plate 
mark and pasted onto the page, thinking about the mean- 
ing inferred by the juxtaposition of one print and another 
before you glued it down. The shadowy room also contains 
an engraved inkwell, an engraved armillary sphere, perhaps 
a framed engraved map hanging on the wall — all examples 
of engraving proper to a library, a place of study, where 
these early engravings may once have started their journey 
to the museums of our century. 


The opportunity to study, really to look closely at these 
relatively small but eloquent sheets of paper stamped with 
(for the most part) arcane images, is the opportunity to be- 
come aware not only of the now unpopular religious subjects 
and, for most modern viewers, fussy emphasis on decoration 
that so characterized the early modern period, but also of 
the engraver’s art. How, amidst so many marks and so many 
mimetic shapes, are we supposed to understand the subject 
of any of these engravings? What guides our attention so 
that we find ourselves drawn to a palm-waving baby high 
in the sky, or an obscene writhing serpent sprawled beyond 
the confines of the plate? In every case asking those ques- 
tions brings us back to the job of the engraver, to tell a story 
on a simultaneous visual field, with nothing but the bril- 
liance of the lines and the paper, and the contrast between 
them. This kind of looking takes time, and nothing at all 
could make the act of looking at early modern engravings 
so very much like time travel in the twenty-first century as 
this simple point. 
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THE BENEFICENCE OF THE RULE 

Decoding Invention in Engraving Technique 

by Andrew Stein Raftery 


Despite a range of scale and subject matter, a roomful of Old 
Master engravings — always black-and-white, often minutely 
detailed — might appear homogeneous to the swiftly pass- 
ing eye. In fact, the millions of engraved lines in such a 
grouping carry an enormous amount of specific informa- 
tion, albeit often hidden to plain sight. Constructed in layers 
of various marks — contour lines, cross-hatching, stipples — 
engravings’ complex overlapping makes their process dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to read on the surface. In an effort 
to decode these printed webs, I undertook a line-by-line 
visual analysis of six engravings in the RISD Museum’s col- 
lection, peeling apart and tracing their layers one at a time 
(see pp. 130-41). These isolated strata yield rich information 
about engravers’ individual approaches to their subjects and 
techniques. Indeed, engravings carry nearly complete infor- 
mation about their own representational language. 

My examination of engraving systems draws upon a 
long history of analyses of engraved lines. Abraham Bosse’s 
Manual of Etching was the first book to catalogue and 
illustrate the marks available to all engravers. First pub- 
lished in 1645, ^ was widely used, and reprinted in the 
eighteenth century. 1 By the mid-nineteenth century, writ- 
ten criticism of engravings revealed thorough technical 
knowledge of an artist’s application of the engraved line. 2 
In 1970 the British printmaker Anthony Gross augmented 
previous studies with a thorough taxonomy of the engraved 
line. 3 Gross begins by describing the classic “swelling line” 
of engraving. Tapered on both ends, the swelling line, most 
often used to describe volume in rounded forms, is made by 
engaging the engraver’s tool, the burin, in the copperplate, 
pushing the plate into the burin with a force and duration 
that produces the desired width and length of the line, 
and finally bringing the tool parallel to the plate so that 


the line ends at a fine point, releasing the excised spiraling 
burr of copper. 

Gross goes on to catalogue other lines and their quali- 
ties, many of which serve particular functions. A variation on 
the swelling line starts with a tapered point but ends bluntly 
squared when the burin is withdrawn and the curl of copper 
cut off with a scraper, a sharp, three-sided tapered steel shaft 
used to remove metal from the plate. Sometimes, rather than 
using the scraper to cut the burr, the engraver will flick the 
burr out of the end of a line, resulting in a slightly rounded 
termination. Rendered in rows, such lines can describe the 
edge of a form seen against a lighter background or replace 
the contour line of a brightly lit form, as in the left and right 
sides, respectively, of the cloak worn by the figure about 
to draw his sword in Francesco Villamena’s The Brawl of 
Bruttobuono , 1601 (pi. 33). A line that is blunt on both ends 
is made by following the second procedure, then turning the 
plate around and engaging the tool in the existing groove 
from the opposite direction, pushing up the burr to the end 
of the line, and cutting or flicking it out of the incision. The 
double blunt-ended line is often used to depict architecture, 
for example in the farthest layer of space seen through the 
arched openings in Marcantonio Raimondi’s The Martyrdom 
of St. Lawrence , ca. 1525 (fig. 38). The middle of the lines, 
which is to say everything between the ends, is also manipu- 
lable. To deepen a line, the engraver reengages the tool in a 
preexisting line and carves out additional copper, as seen in 
the shadowed areas of Claude Mellan’s Adam and Eve at the 
Foot of the Cross , ca. 1647 (pi. 46). Parallel grooves placed 
very close together create the effect of very thick lines. 

Dots are another essential — and versatile — engraver’s 
mark. To make a dot, the burin is engaged in the copper 
and the metal is pushed up. The resulting burr can be cut 


Fig. 47 Robert Nanteuil, Henri de la Tour d' Auvergne, Viscount ofTurenne 
and Marshal of France (detail), ca. 1665 (fig. 35; checklist 83) 
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with the scraper to create a clear triangular mark or it can 
be flicked out to form a pointed mark with a rounded termi- 
nation. The triangular mark can be modified into a square 
or diamond shape by turning the plate around, engaging the 
tool opposite the original point of entry, and pushing out 
the copper. Both triangular and square dots are evident in the 
interstices of the elaborate hatched lines of Jan Harmensz. 
Muller’s The Fight Between Ulysses and Irus after Cornelis 
Cornelisz. van Haarlem, 1589 (pi. 26). 

Engravers’ marks are rarely autonomous, of course. 
While some lines complete their work at the single-line 
stage, functioning as contours or ornamental accents, most 
are carefully organized into linear systems and patterns to 
meet pictorial ends. Length, direction, width, origin, termi- 
nation, weight, and spacing all come into play. Lines are 
laid in rows of hatching in which the angles of the criss- 
crossed marks create tonal range and powerful visual effects. 
If Gross precisely catalogued the engraver’s alphabet, 
William M. Ivins, Jr., founding curator of prints at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, pointed the way to under- 
standing these interrelated systems and patterns, or what 
we might call the engraver’s vocabulary and grammar. In 
his 1953 study Prints and Visual Communication , Ivins 
compared visual information to language to develop a theory 
of pictorial syntax. Even as he argued for the necessity of the 
syntactical regularity of prints, he was antagonistic toward 
the increasing standardization of the language of engrav- 
ing, coining the phrase “tyranny of the rule” to denounce 
the work of most engravers practicing after 1515. Lor Ivins, 
engraving’s specialized syntax was an impediment to creativity 
that led to shallow virtuosity. Engraving and its stylized net 
of descriptive marks were rendered irrelevant by subsequent 
developments in printmaking such as etching and lithogra- 
phy, and obsolescence was ensured with the invention of pho- 
tography, a medium Ivins celebrated as “pictorial statement 
without syntax.” 4 

Today, well past the era of Ivins’s triumphant modern- 
ism, close examination of a range of engravings from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries confirms his concept 
of pictorial syntax but overturns his reading of engraving 
as unyielding or rote. To the contrary, the development of 


Fig. a8 Giorgio Ghisi after Luca Penni, The Calumny of Apelles, state i, 1560. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Purchase, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, 

1917 (17-50.16-120) 
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a systematic graphic language for engraving stands as one 
of the great intellectual achievements in the visual arts. 
As Emily Peters demonstrates in her essay in this volume, 
the collective work of generations of artists established a 
means of representation that was standardized enough to 
be passed from one practitioner to another while adaptable 
enough to encourage individual innovation. The challenges 
of modifying this language to a wide range of functions 
should not be underestimated. Nor should the creative satis- 
faction that engravers must have taken in the resolution 
of these difficulties be dismissed as empty virtuosity. Every 
form can be rendered in several ways while remaining true 
to the system that informs the entire image. The engraver’s 
artistry rests in the selection of the most visually compel- 
ling array of lines and dots. Recognizing that engravers 
adapted their graphic solutions to the work at hand and to 
the needs of their time and place accounts for the variety 
of styles encountered within the medium over the centuries 
and within the life work of any given artist. Clearly, what we 
have here is not tyrannical, but beneficent rule. 

Engraving is essentially a linear medium, distinguished 
from all other printmaking techniques by an exceptionally 
crisp, brilliant quality of line. The engraved line maintains 
tension and vigor in a wide range of applications, from deli- 
cate hatchings to forceful black marks that stand above the 
surface of the paper. The course of a single engraved line can 
vary from the finest line available in any medium to quite 
thick, while retaining the energy of a single movement across 
a surface. Creating these subtleties requires intense concen- 
tration on each individual line and affords the engraver 
little opportunity to stand back and view the whole image. 
Figuratively speaking, my analysis allowed me to stand back, 
examining separate layers of marks and recombining them 
one at a time to reveal both the configuration of individual 
courses of lines and relationships between courses. In every 
case, unexpected discoveries emerged. 

My process began with enlarging digital photographs of 
engravings dating from the last quarter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury to the middle of the seventeenth. Selecting details that 
would illustrate the development of engraved language over 
time, I focused exclusively on figural forms and drapery, 


which presented the greatest range of innovation during 
the period examined, and on hair, which remained remark- 
ably consistent. Taping sheets of clear acetate on top of the 
reproduction details, I traced a single type of line at a time 
on individual sheets with a technical pen. Needless to say, 
the materials used in this analysis do not pretend to substi- 
tute for the actual engravings. The pen, with its consistent 
line weight, is a crude tool compared to the burin. It can 
establish length, spacing, and direction of lines but it cannot 
indicate swelling, tapering, origin, or termination. The very 
act of tracing betrays hesitancy and stiffness, qualities that 
are alien to the vibrancy of the engraved line. 

Similarly, my selection of which layer to trace first is 
hypothetical. While I sought to discern and follow the order 
in which the lines might have been laid down onto the 
copperplate, there is often no way to determine from look- 
ing at a print the sequence of mark-making. It is sometimes 
obvious that an outline existed before it was filled with 
hatching, or that one set of lines modifies preexisting marks. 
Other times, it is difficult to tell whether a logical unit such 
as a figure was completed all at once or even whether the 
foreground was finished before the background or vice 
versa. In the case of Martin Schongauer’s The Entombment , 
ca. 1480, for example, I first followed the contour lines 
(pp. 130-31). For Villamena’s The Braivl of Bruttobuono , 
I first identified a dominant layer of hatching, following 
the logic of these lines over the entire form (pp. 138-39). 
For each subsequent layer, I used a new sheet of acetate, 
making every effort to avoid crossed lines within any given 
layer, until all lines and dots were accounted for. 

As the narratives accompanying the following tracings 
describe, viewing engraved marks one layer at a time makes 
ingenious solutions to representational problems suddenly 
obvious. The personal autographic touch of each engraver 
becomes evident in the character, spacing, and relative 
strength, smoothness, or grittiness of the lines. Overlaying 
reveals the relationships between layers of marks. For 
example, perpendicular courses of hatching yield stable 
visual effects w hile lines laid at sharp opposing angles cre- 
ate bizarre and distracting moires. Dots modify and soften 
forms, creating transitions with calculated effect. 



This overlaying method is, admittedly, a construct reve- 
latory of the effects of line more than early modern process. 
In practice, the early modern engraver most often worked on 
a plate by finishing one section at a time while also consider- 
ing the effect the completed area must achieve in relation 
to the whole image. To better understand the sequential 
development of the overall image, I surveyed several in- 
complete states of early engravings, and found a range of 
approaches. A first state working proof of Diirer’s Adam 
and Eve , 1504, for example, shows the elaborate back- 
ground of foliage and animals nearly completed while the 
figures are lightly outlined, with hatching only on Adam’s 
right leg. 5 Two incomplete plates by Goltzius, The Massacre 
of the Innocents , 1585-1586, and The Adoration of the 
Shepherds , ca. 1598-1600, render the figures in detail before 
the surrounding space is even touched. 6 Agostino Carracci’s 
Saint Jerome , unfinished at his death in 1602, appears to 
have been built out from the center toward the edges of 
the plate. 7 The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s proof of the 
Calumny of Apelles, ca. 1560 (fig. 48), engraved by Giorgio 
Ghisi after a design by Luca Penni, has incomplete areas in 
the architecture, pavement, drapery, and figures that suggest 
Ghisi must have moved around the plate from foreground 
to background and from figure to figure. 8 Initial drypoint 
outlines are evident in areas such as the circles on the 


pavement, while other outlines have been reinforced with 
the burin. A few incomplete areas show that Ghisi laid his 
first course of cross-hatching lines as gentle curves across 
the forms, best illustrated on the lower section of the col- 
umn and in the lines on the skirt of the figure dragging the 
boy by the forelock. Most precious in this extraordinary 
proof are several unfinished areas filled in with hatched 
pen work, attributed to Ghisi, which was loosely followed 
in the finished state. 

While the diagrams presented on the following pages 
do not provide anything like a definitive reconstruction, 
they do offer insight into the complex relationships between 
engravers’ marks. Careful study of these units of representa- 
tion in layers aids in the comprehension of some very com- 
plicated works of art, reminding us that the engraver faced 
a formidable intellectual challenge in determining the best 
course of action to depict skin, a robe, a tree, or a build- 
ing. And while the ultimate result must strike the viewer as 
inevitable, no choice is preordained. This most controlled 
of art forms always leaves room for artistic improvisation. 
In the end, it is the quality of imagination represented 
throughout the whole work of art — its content, design, 
technique, and visual language — that makes these prints 
resonate through the centuries. 


1 Abraham Bosse, De la Maniere de graver a Veau-forte et au burin, et de la gravure en maniere noire (Paris: Bosse, 1645; revised 
and enlarged editions, 1745 and 1758). 

2 In an 1876 essay critic Charles Blanc describes the technique behind Luigi Calamatta’s engraving after Ingres’s Voeu de Louis XIII , 
1837, in minute detail: “The firmest shadows, and the most resolved ones, are obtained with only two cuts or even with one 
cut. ... As for the flesh tones, the engraver has used fine, precious work. . . . He has expressed them with light cuts, separated 
by a rosary of dots, by way of intercuts.” Quoted in Stephen Bann, Parallel Lines: Printmakers, Painters and Photographers in 
Nineteenth-century France (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2001), 150-51. 

3 Anthony Gross, Etching, Engraving and Intaglio Printing (London: Oxford University Press, 1970). 

4 William M. Ivins, Jr., Prints and Visual Communication (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1953). See especially 
chapter 2, pp. 51-70. 

5 See Peter Parshall, Stacey Sell, and Judith Brodie, The Unfinished Print (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 2001), 15. 

6 See Huigen Leeflang, Ger Luijten, Lawrence W. Nichols, et al. Hendrick Goltzius (1558-1617): Drawings , Prints, and Paintings 
(Zwolle: Waanders, 2003), 54, 228. 

7 See Diana DeGrazia Bohlin, Prints and Related Drawings by the Carracci Family: A Catalogue Raisonne (Washington, DC: 
National Gallery of Art, 1979), 346-51. 

8 Metropolitan Museum of Art Inventory no. 56 . 597 . 75 . See Suzanne Boorsch, Michal Lewis, and R. E. Lewis, The Engravings of 
Giorgio Ghisi (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1985), 112-13. 
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(1) 


Rendering after Martin Schongauer, The Entombment , 
ca. 1480 (fig. 5; checklist 3) 

Contour plays a primary role in Schongauer’s engraving 
system. All forms are clearly outlined, with the folds in the 
drapery indicated by distinctive hooked loops (1). While it 
is evident from the contours and the hair that Schongauer 
is comfortable engraving curves and long lines, the strokes 
used to model the drapery tend to be straight and relatively 
short, moving freely over the folds, changing direction, 
and overlapping in a manner that suggests pen work (2). 
These lines reveal a shimmering quality of light and sense 
of form achieved even before cross-hatching adds greater 
depth to the shadows (3). Small c-curves create transitions 
from the blank page to the halftones and further enhance 
the shadows (4). 


(*) 
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( 1 ) 


Rendering after Albrecht Durer, Madonna with the Pear , 
1 5 11 (pi- 13; checklist 1 6) 

Diirer’s elegant outline (1) is often difficult to perceive 
in places where it was eventually integrated into the 
modeling. While the Virgin’s sleeves and Christ’s 
clothing are almost complete in the second overlay (2) 
and the veil of the Virgin is done by the third (3), the 
elaborate drapery of the skirt is developed by more com- 
plex means. Overlapping patches of hatching in mostly 
straight lines articulate the form while short curves and 
flicks create transitions. The patches can move across 
folds (2). in the direction of folds (3), or in opposition 
to the other directions of hatching (4). When viewed 
in isolation the patches do not explicitly indicate the 
form of the drapery. It is only when the three layers of 
hatching and the contour work together that the 
volumes and hollows of the skirt spring to life (1 +2+3+4). 



( 1 + 2 ) 
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( 1 ) 


Rendering after Marcantonio Raimondi after Baccio Bandinelli, 
The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, 03.1525 (fig. 38; checklist 23) 

Here an extremely delicate outline is modeled with very 
fine hatching (1). The slightly uneven spacing of the paral- 
lel lines is characteristic of Marcantonio’s burin touch. 
Lines following the directions of the contours articulate the 
light source by indicating forms in shadow (2). Layers of 
marks moving around and across forms sculpt the figural 
volumes (3, 4). These sculpting layers trade off work: in 
the modeling of the thighs, hatching based on a downward- 
facing c-curve plays a major role in articulation while 
trailing off to a minor accent on the lower legs (3): the 
opposite is true of the upward c-curves of the calves (4). 
Marcantonio pushes the figural highlights to the center of 
the form, applying tiny perpendicular shading marks along 
the lighted side of the volume and creating strong darks 
along shadowed contours (1 + 2 + 3+4). 



(*) 



( 1 + 2 ) 
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Rendering after Jan Harmensz. Muller after Cornelis Cornelisz. 
van Haarlem, The Fight Between Ulysses and Iras , 1589 
(pi. 26; checklist 48) 

In rendering the back of a hyper-muscular male nude, 

Muller was responding to the ultimate challenge of the 
Haarlem school of engravers. He displays his virtuosity 
by using a web of swelling lines to develop a powerful sense 
of sculptural volume that works in opposition to the 
buzzing moire patterns created by the extreme angles at 
which his lines overlap. Most remarkable are the concentric 
lines used to model the left side of the back in the first 
overlay (l ). Successive layers play with the extended 
s-curves that move at angles across forms (2. 3). Trian- 
gular and diamond-shaped dots in the interstices of the 
crosshatching modify shadows while flicks follow the linear 
logic of the hatching and create delicate transitions to the 
untouched paper (4). Contours are implied by modeling 
at the edges of forms, and outlines are avoided whenever 
possible ( l +2+3+4). 

( 1 + 2 ) 
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( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


Rendering after Francesco Villamena, The Brawl of 
Bruttobuono } 1601 (pi. 33; checklist 59) 

Villamena’s engraving system emphasizes his sense of 
design. Clearly defined shapes of light and dark are made 
with widely spaced, exceptionally neat swelling lines. Dots 
have no place in this system. The cloak is developed with 
two layers of almost horizontal lines, one sloping slightly 
up to the left (1 ) and the second sloping up to the right (2). 

When overlaid, the two directions form a dazzling moire 
pattern (1+2). Vertical lines carefully placed to cross the 
intersections of the first two layers of hatching shape the 
drapery without adding excessive graphic distraction (3). 

Outlines are used to firm edges as needed (4). The majority 
of contours are indicated by the collective effect of dark 
hatching seen against a lighter ground or by lines from the 
background adding up to indicate the edge of a brightly lit 
form (1+2+3+4). 

( 1 + 2 ) 
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( 1 ) 


Rendering after Gregoire Huret, Neptune and Thetis Carrying 
the Riches of the Empire to Cardinal Richelieu , ca. 1626-1642 
(pi. 38; checklist 71) 

Pictorial stability dominates Hurets engraving language. 
Layers of hatching form perpendicular grids or slope 
toward conservative 45 degree angles, thus avoiding 
moires as in \ illamena’s engraving. Even within his rigor- 
ous linear system. Huret presents an inventive range 
of hatching solutions. The left arm of the foremost nymph 
is based on an interrupted s-curve (1) crossed at 45 
degrees by lines following the contour (1+2). Her shad- 
owed right arm is hatched with gentle c-curves moving 
around the arm (i), opposed by perpendicular lines (2), 
and finally modified by shorter lines set at an angle to the 
other two directions (3). The nymph with the tambourine 
has one arm made up of interlocking 5 -curves (1+2). 
Outlines, in Huret’s case done in etching, clarify forms 
and indicate ornamental details (4). 



(2) 



(1+2) 
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ILLUSTRATED CHECKLIST OF THE EXHIBITION 


The following checklist is presented in chronological order. 

Page numbers refer to larger reproductions within this volume. 
Provenance information is provided when known, with reference 
to Lugt, the standard catalogue for collectors* marks. Watermark 
information is provided where appropriate, w ith reference to 
Briquet. Heawood. and Woodw ard. When only an approximate match 
could be made, the abbreviation sim. (similar) is used. Unless 
otherwise stated all works are in the collection of the Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design. 


(P- 49 ) 

Israhel van Meckenem 

German, ca. 1440-1503 

Ornament with Dancing Lovers , ca. 1490 

First state 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 120 x 267 mm 
Gift of Henry D. Sharpe and Mrs. Murray S. Danforth 50.323 
Watermark: small flower (Briquet 6362 sim.) 

Provenance: Prince of Liechtenstein 

References: Hollstein 617. 1 ; Lehrs IX. 457. 617. 1 ; Bartsch VI. 280. 201 



(P- 15 ) 

Master ES 

German or Swiss, active ca. 1450-1467 
The Visitation, ca. 1450-1467 

Engraving, trimmed along and within platemark, 155 x 120 mm 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, 1922 (22.83.2) 

Reference: Lehrs II. 62. 16 



(p. 1 20) 

Premier Engraver 

Italian, ca. 1431-1506 
After Andrea Mantegna 
Italian, ca. 1431-1506 

Hercules and Antaeus, 1470-1500 

Engraving, trimmed along and within platemark, 336 x 248 mm 
Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth 28.047 

Watermark: pot with cross (Briquet 12502; Boorsch et al. [1992] Appendix Il.i6) 
References: Hind (Andrea Mantegna) 17; Bartsch XIII. 237.16 (as Mantegna) 



(pp. 16 and 17) 

Martin Schongauer 

German, ca. 1430-1491 

The Entombment, ca. 1480 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 164 x 116 mm 
Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth 32.185 

Watermark: letter G with cross (Briquet 8203 sim.) 

Provenance: Albertina Museum, duplicate (Lugt 174 and suppl. 5g) 
References: Hollstein 28. 1 ; Lehrs V.155.28; Bartsch VI. 127.18 



(P- 5 °) 

Cristofano Robetta 

Italian, 1462-ca. 1535 

Adoration of the Magi, ca. 1496-1500 

Engraving, trimmed to platemark, 303 x 277 mm 
Museum Works of Art Fund 60.008 

Provenance: A. Firmin-Didot (Lugt 119); Louis Galichon (Lugt 1060) 
References: Hind D.ll.io; Bartsch XIII. 39. 6 


(P- 53 ) 

Albrecht Diirer 

German, 1471-1528 

The Four Witches, 1497 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 193 x 134 mm 
Gift of Henry D. Sharpe 49.127 

Provenance: Vinzent Mayer (Lugt 2525) 

References: Meder 69c; Schoch I.17; Bartsch VII. 89. 75 


(P- 5 i) 

Albrecht Diirer 

German, 1471-1528 

Virgin and Child with a Monkey, ca. 1498 

Engraving, trimmed to platemark, 191 x 122 mm 
Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth 49.001 

References: Meder 30a; Schoch I.20; Bartsch VII. 60.42 
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(P- 57 ) 


Giovanni Antonio da Brescia 

Italian, ca. 1460-ca. 1520 
After Andrea Mantegna 
Italian, ca. 1431-1506 

Elephants , from Triumph of Julius Caesar , 
1470-1500 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 285 x 267 mm 
Mary B. Jackson Fund 47.023 

Provenance: Conte G. Archinto (Lugt 546); A. Alferoff (Lugt 1727); 

D. G. de Arozarena (Lugt 109); J.B.E. Gallice (Lugt 1063). 

References: Hind 14a; Bartsch (da Brescia) XIII. 322. 8 


Albrecht Durer 

German, 1471-1528 

The Small Horse , 1505 

Engraving, trimmed along and within platemark, 165 x 109 mm 
Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth 30.026 
Provenance: Pierre II Mariette (Lugt 1787) 

References: Meder 93a; Schoch 1 . 42. Bartsch VII. 105. 96 




(P- 54 ) 

Jacopo de’Barbari 

Italian, ca. i46o/70-before 1516 

Apollo and Diana , ca. 1500-1505 

Engraving, trimmed to platemark, 159 x 99 mm 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: Rogers Fund, 1920 (20.92.2) 

References: Hind 14; Bartsch VII. 523.16 



(pp. 40, and 58) 

Albrecht Durer 

German, 1471-1528 

Nemesis , or, Large Fortune, ca. 1501-1502 

Second state 

Engraving, trimmed along and within platemark, 331 x 231 mm 
Museum Membership Fund 65.032 

Watermark: high crown (Briquet 4902; Meder 20) 

References: Meder 72.Ha; Schoch I.33; Bartsch VII. 91. 77 



(pp. 1 9, 20, and 21) 

Albrecht Durer 

German, 1471-1528 

The Large Horse, 1505 

Engraving, trimmed along platemark, 166 x 119 mm 
Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth 30.025 

Provenance: presumably Pierre II Mariette (Lugt 1795); Franz von Hagens 
(Lugt 1052a); Karl Eduard von Liphart (Lugt 1687) 

References: Meder 94d; Schoch I.43; Bartsch VII. 106. 97 




(pp. 55 and 107) 

Marcantonio Raimondi 

Italian, ca. 1470/82-1527/34 

Mars, Venus, and Cupid, 1508 


Third state 

Engraving, trimmed at or within platemark, 287 x 206 mm 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke 21.021 
Watermark: small star, obscured 

Provenance: James Reiss (Lugt 1522); P. Gellatly (Lugt 1185); 
Emanuel Levy (Lugt 876) 

References: Bartsch XIV.257.345; Delaborde 164. 119. Ill 


(P-61) 

Lucas van Leyden 

Netherlandish, ca. 1494-1533 

The Conversion of St. Paul, 1509 

First state 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 284 x 407 mm 
Gift of Henry D. Sharpe 47.035 

Watermark: letter R within crowned shield (Briquet 8983) 

Provenance: British Museum (Lugt 301); British Museum, duplicate (Lugt 305) 
Reference: New Hollstein (Lucas van Leyden) 170.1b 



(pp. 24 and 59) 

Giulio Campagnola 

Italian, ca. 1482-1516 

Christ and the Woman of Samaria, 
ca. 1510 

Second state 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 132 x 188 mm 
Helen M. Danforth Acquisition Fund 2009.13 
Watermark: Pascal lamb in quatrefoil (Briquet 56 sim.) 

Provenance: Arthur Melville Champernowne (Lugt 153); Art Institute of 
Chicago, duplicate (Lugt 32b); Albert W. Blum (Lugt 79b) 

References: Hind n; Bartsch XIII. 370. 2 
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(pp. 22 and 23) 


(p.63) 

Albrecht Dlirer 

German, 1471-1528 

Madonna with the Pear, 1511 

Engraving, trimmed to platemark, 159 x 108 mm 
Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth 32.184 
Provenance: Gothic ThG (not in Lugt) 

References: Meder 33a; Schoch 1 .63; Bartsch VII. 59. 41 



(pp. 25 and 60) 

Lucas van Leyden 

Netherlandish, ca. 1494-1533 

Abraham and the Three Angels, 1513 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 184 x 139 mm 
Gift of Murray S. Danforth 50.326 

Provenance: Friedrich August II (Lugt 971) 

References: New Hollstein (Lucas van Leyden) 15; Bartsch VII. 345. 15 



Marcantonio Raimondi 

Italian, ca. 1470/82-1527/34 
After Raphael 
Italian, 1483-1520 

St. Paul Preaching at Athens, 
ca. 1517-1520 

Engraving, trimmed at and within plate, 267 x 352 mm 
Museum Works of Art Fund 59.079 

Watermark: anchor within circle, top obscured (Briquet 578 sim.) 
References: Bartsch XIV.50.44; Delaborde 133.84 
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Lucas van Leyden 

Netherlandish, ca. 1494-1533 

The Virgin and Two Angels, 1523 


First state 

Engraving, trimmed along and within platemark, 148 x 103 mm 
Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth 32.187 

References: New Hollstein (Lucas van Leyden) 84; Bartsch VII. 386. 84 


18 




(pp. 64 and 65) 

Marco Dente 

Italian, ca. 1492-1527 
After Raphael 
Italian, 1483-1520 

Venus Wounded by a Rose’: 


Thorn, ca. 1516 


(p. 62) 

Dirk Vellert 

Netherlandish, ca. 1480/85-1547 
The Vision of St. Bernard, 1524 


Second state 

Engraving, trimmed to and within platemark, 268 x 174 mm 

Gift in memory of William Babcock Weeden by his children 43.400.123 

Watermark: anchor within a shield above a triple mount 

Provenance: Dr. F. Pokorny (Lugt 2036) 

Reference: Bartsch XIV.241.321 


Domenico Campagnola 

Italian, 1500-1564 

The Battle of Naked Men, 1517 

Engraving, trimmed to platemark, 220 x 230 mm 

Gift in memory of William Babcock Weeden by his children 43.400.130 

References: Hind 4; Bartsch XIII. 384.10 



Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 172 x 122 mm 
Museum Works of Art Fund 51.508 

References: Hollstein 8; Popham 8; Bartsch VIII. 30. 8 


(p. no) 

Marcantonio Raimondi 

Italian, ca. 1470/82-1527/34 
After Baccio Bandinelli 
Italian, 1493-1560 

The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, 

ca. 1525 

Second state 

Engraving, trimmed to platemark, 434 x 581 mm 
Museum Works of Art Fund 59.085 

Watermark: croissant below a cross (Briquet 5221 sim.) 

References: Bartsch XIV.89.104; Delaborde 134. 85. II 
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Master of the Die 

Italian, active 1530-1560 
After Raphael 
Italian, 1483-1520 

Two Putti . . . Striking Another 
Who Is Holding a Child , ca. 1530-1550 


First state 

Engraving, trimmed to platemark, 210 x 280 mm 
Museum Purchase: Anonymous Gift 51.012 

Reference: Bartsch XV.209.35 



(P 67) 

Gian Jacopo Caraglio 

Italian, ca. 1500/05-1565 

After Titian 

Italian, ca. 1488-1576 

The Annunciation , ca. 1533-1534 


Circle of Rene Boyvin 

French, ca. 1525-ca. 1598 
After Luca Penni 
Italian, 1504-after 1557 

Old Silenus , ca. 1540-60 

Engraving, 237 x 270 mm (plate); 241 x 173 mm (sheet) 

Museum Works of Art Fund 72.088 

Watermark: fleur de lys within shield above block initials IHS (cut) 
Reference: Robert-Dumesnil 32.28 
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(P- 69) 

Georg Pencz 

German, ca. 1500-1550 

Thetis and Chiron, 1543 


Engraving, trimmed to platemark, 454 x 344 mm 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: The Elisha Whittelsey Collection 
The Elisha Whittelsey Fund, 1949 (49.97.219) 

Reference: Bartsch XV.67.3 


Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 135 x 188 mm 
Museum Works of Art Fund 71.005 

Watermark: high crown (Briquet 5081) 

Provenance: Albertina Museum, duplicate (Lugt 5e and 5h) 



c 


d 
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Hans Sebald Beham 

German, 1500-1550 

The Prodigal Son series 
(4 parts), 1540 




Engravings, a) trimmed along platemark, 59 x 99 mm; b) trimmed 
along platemark, 51 x 92 mm; c) trimmed along platemark, 59 x 99 mm; 
d) trimmed along platemark, 59 x 97 mm 
Gift of the Fazzano Brothers 84.198.6243-d 

Provenance: Bernhard Keller (Lugt 384); A.F.T. Bohnenberger (Lugt 68) 

References: a) Hollstein 33. V; Bartsch VII. 130. 31; b) Hollstein 34.V; 

Bartsch VII. 130. 32; c) Hollstein 35. VI; Bartsch VII. 131. 33; d) Hollstein 36. IV; 
Bartsch VII. 132. 34 


References: Hollstein 119; Bartsch VIII. 347. 90 

(P- 7 i) 

Enea Vico 

Italian, 1523-1567 
After Parmigianino 
(Girolamo Francesco Maria Mazzola) 
Italian, 1503-1540 

Mars and Venus Embracing as Vulcan 
Works at His Forge, 1543 



First state 

Engraving, partially trimmed on sides, 239 x 326 mm 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: The Elisha Whittelsey Collection, 
The Elisha Whittelsey Fund, 1949 (49.97.351) 

Reference: Bartsch XV.294.27 



(P-66) 

Jean Duvet 

Burgundian, 1485-ca. 1570 

The Woman Clothed with the Sun, from the 
series Apocalypse, ca. 1544-1555 


Engraving, 298 x 209 mm 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, Rosenwald Collection 1954 
References: Eisler50.ll; Robert-Dumesnil V.21. 38 
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Ciulio Bonasone 

Italian, ca. i5io-after 1576 
After Polidoro da Caravaggio 
Italian, ca. 1497-03. 1593 

Cloelia Crossing the Tiber , 
ca. 1545 


H After Giovanni Battista Bertani 

Hercules Victorious over the Hydra, 1558 
Frontispiece to Giovanni Battista Bertani 
Cli oscuri e dificili passi delTopera ionica 

Engraving, 350 x 211 mm (plate); 394 x 261 x 17 mm (book overall); at 
lower right, the plate extends 6 mm 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, 1938 (38.27) 
References: Boorsch 24; Bartsch XV.402.44 


Engraving, 301 x 437 mm (plate); 303 x 439 mm 
Georgianna Sayles Aldrich Fund 74.101 

Provenance: Collection d’Arenberg (Lugt 567) 
References: Massari 73; Bartsch XV.134.83 


(P 68) 

Adamo Scultori 

Italian, active 1547-1587 
After Giulio Romano 
Italian, 1499-1546 

Sacrifice of a Pig , ca. 1547-1587 


Maerten van Heemskerck 

Netherlandish, 1498-1574 

Triumph of David, 1559 

Pen and ink over underdrawing in black chalk on paper; incised for 

transfer, 183 x 261 mm 

Museum Works of Art Fund 51.095 

Provenance: Dr. Otto Wertheimer, Paris 
Reference: Johnson (1983) pp. 171-74 


Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 1 1 6 x 159 mm 
Museum Works of Art Fund 65.057 

Reference: Bartsch XV.428.104 


Etienne Delaune 

French, ca. 1518-1583 

Victory , from the series 
Combats and Triumphs, 
1 55 °” 1 57 2 


Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 65 x 222 mm 
Gift of Henry D. Sharpe 46.532 

Reference: Robert-Dumesnil IX. 88. 283 


Dirck Volkersz. Coornhert 

Netherlandish, 1522-1590 
After Maarten van Heemskerck 

Netherlandish, 1498-1574 

Triumph of David, from the series 
Triumph of Patience, 1559 


Second state 
Engraving, 182 x 261 mm 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, Ailsa Mellon Bruce Fund 1974 
References: New Hollstein (Maarten van Heemskerck) 439. II; Riggs 115 


(pp. 26 and 75) 

Giorgio Ghisi 

Italian, 1520-1582 

Allegory of Life, or, 
Dream of Raphael, 1559 


Giovanni Battista Bertani 

Italian, 1516-1576 

• ' ; ^ 

Hercules Victorious over the Hydra 
ca. 1558 

Pen and ink with traces of red chalk on paper (recto and verso), 

310 x 202 mm 

Helen M. Danforth Acquisition Fund 65.078 
Reference: Johnson (1983) pp. 13-18 


Second state 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 378 x 549 mm 
Museum Works of Art Fund 57.032 

References: Boorsch 28.Ha; Bartsch XV.412.67 








A&t 


Pieter van der Heyden 

Netherlandish, ca. 1530-after 1572 
After Pieter Bruegel the Elder 

Netherlandish, ca. 1525-1568 

Christ's Descent into Limbo , 1561 


buted 1 
ish, acl 

rait of 


First state 

Engraving, 233 x 292 mm (plate); 252 x 322 mm (sheet) 

Gift of Henry D. Sharpe 50.018 

Watermark: letters I.M. within a crowned shield (Briquet 9500) 

References: New Hollstein (Bruegel) 7.I; Bastelaer 115; Riggs 34; Lebeer 38 . 1 


Nicolas Beatrizet 

French, active Italy, 






Agostino Carracci 

Italian, 1557-1602 
After Francesco Vann 
Italian, 1563-1610 

Saint Jerome, 1595 


Hendrick Goltzius 

Dutch, 1558-1617 

Apollo, 1588 


Second state 

Engraving, 196 x 149 mm (plate); 203 x 155 mm (sheet) 
Museum Works of Art Fund 57.002 
Provenance: Dr. Gustav Seeligmann (Lugt 1215) 
References: DeGrazia 205. II; Bartsch XVIII. 75. 74 


Second state 

Engraving, 348 x 266 (plate, oval); 412 x 328 mm 
Gift of Professor and Mrs. David Kossoff 81.193 

References: Hollstein 131. II; Bartsch 141 


(P 77) 

Jan Harmensz. Muller 

Dutch, 1571-1628 

After Cornelis Cornelisz. van Haarlem 

Dutch, 1562-1638 

The Fight Between Ulysses and Iras, 1589 


First state 

Engraving, 427 x 329 mm (plate); 440 x 344 mm (sheet) 

Gift of Murray S. Danforth, jr. 50.321 

Watermark: one-headed eagle above letters WR (Briquet 997) 
References: New Hollstein (Muller) 30. 1; Bartsch III. 276. 30 


(pp. 80 and 81) 

Jacques de Gheyn II 

Dutch, 1565-1629 
After Karel van Mander 

The Prodigal Son, 1596 


(P- 79) 

Hendrick Goltzius 

Dutch, 1558-1617 

Portrait of Dirck Volkertsz. Coornhert 

ca. 1591-1592 


Third state 

Engravings, two sheets; a) 414 x 313 mm (plate); 464 x 369 
b) 418 x 333 mm (plate); 471 x 372 mm (sheet) 

Walter H. Kimball Fund 47.414.1 and .2 
Watermark: single fleur de lys and letters IV 
Provenance: P. von Baldinger-Seidenberg (Lugt 212) 
Reference: Hollstein 410. Ill 


Third state 

Engraving, trimmed along and within platemark, 537 x 420 mm 
Bequest of Isaac C. Bates 13.1166 

Watermark: crown shield with two bears within bands above 
three circles (Briquet 1072) 

Provenance: trace stamp, probably E. F. Oppermann (Lugt 887) 

References: Hollstein 180. Ill; Strauss 287; Hirschmann 180; 
Bartsch lll.49.164 


Francesco Villamena 

Italian, 1566-1624 
After Paolo Veronese 
Italian, 1528-1588 

Presentation of Christ at the Temple, 1597 


I! Aeneas and His ‘Family Fleeing Troy, 1595 

Engraving, bottom legend trimmed, 382 x 550 mm (sheet) 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, 1947 (47.100.1023) 

References: DeGrazia 203; Bartsch XVIII. 99. 110 


Engraving, 361 x 442 mm (plate); 380 x 462 mm (sheet) 

Helen M. Danforth Acquisition Fund 66.102 

Watermark: Letter M under star within shield (Woodward 324) 

Provenance: Pierre Mariette (close to Lugt 1789); 

Chevalier J. Camberlyn (Lugt 514) 

References: Kiihn-Hattenhauer 207; Nagler 16 





Thomas de Leu 

French, ca. i56o-ca. 1620 

Portrait of Guillaume le Gangneur, 1599 

Engraving, 153 x 103 mm (plate); 177 x 126 mm (sheet) 

Helen M. Danforth Acquisition Fund 66.210 

Reference: Robert-Dumesnil 135. 435. II 


(pp. 32 and 33) 

Hieronymus Wierix 

Netherlandish, 1553-1619 

Portrait of Catherine Henriette de Balzac 
d’Entragues, Duchess of Verneuil, 1600 

Fifth state 

Engraving, 351 x 251 mm (plate); 368 x 267 mm (sheet) 

Museum Purchase, by exchange 50.039 

Watermark: crowned fleur de lys (Briquet 7212) 

References: Hollstein 2022. V; Mauquoy-Hendrickx 1772; Alvin 1860 





Jacques de Cheyn II 

Dutch, 1565-1629 

Lady and the Fortuneteller 
(La Bohemienne) , ca. 1600 


First state 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 266 x 207 mm 
Museum Works of Art Fund 58.053 
Watermark: trace, circle 

References: New Hollstein (De Gheyn Family) 154.I; Hollstein 105.! 



Giovanni Luigi Valesio 

Italian, ca. 1583-1633 

Twelve Principal Movements of the Head , 
early 17th century 


Engraving, trimmed within platemark (missing text), 180 x 136 mm (oval) 
Helen M. Danforth Acquisition Fund 66.197 

References: Bartsch XVIII. 216. 7; Bertela 963. 


(P- *7) 

Francesco Villamena 

Italian, 1566-1624 

The Brawl of Bruttobuono, 1601 

Engraving, 373 x 498 mm (plate); 384 x 510 mm (sheet) 

Giorgianna Sayles Aldrich Fund 2008.19.2 

Watermark: anchor with star above (Woodward 167 sim.) 

Provenance: L. Lepingle (Lugt 1731) 

References: Kuhn-Hattenhauer 237; Nagler 63 
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(P- 84) 

Aegedius Sadeler II 

Netherlandish, 1570-1629 

Rudolf II, Emperor , 1603 


Engraving, 338 x 254 mm (plate); 341 x 259 mm (sheet) 

Gift of Alice G. Taft, Marianna Taft, Hope Smith, and 
Brockholst M. Smith 45.113.18 

Watermark: pinecone on a stand within a shield (Briquet 2122) 
References: Hollstein 323; Meyer I, pp. 41, 27 


57 


(pp. 25 and 85) 

Jan Saenredam 

Dutch, 1565-1607 
After Abraham Bloemaert 

Dutch, 1566-1651 

Venus Grows Cold without Ceres and Bacchus 
(Love Grows Cold without Food and Wine), 
ca. 1600 

Second state 

Engraving, trimmed at and within platemark, 269 x 204 mm 
Mary B. Jackson Fund 2006.92.3 

Watermark: crowned coat of arms with Golden Fleece (Briquet 2291) 
Provenance: W. Coningham (Lugt 476) 

References: Roethlisberger 59.ll; Hollstein 75. II; Bartsch III. 229. 28 




Jan van de Velde I, author 
Dutch, 1569-1623 
Simon Frisius, engraver 
Dutch, ca. 1580-1629 

Spieghel der Schrijfkonste in den welcken 
ghesien worden veelderhande Gheschriften. 
Amsterdam: Willem Jansz., 1605 


Bound book with engravings (two pages shown) 

Purchased on the Philip Hofer Charitable Trust, 2001. Department 
of Printing and Graphic Arts, Houghton Library, Harvard University 
(TypW 632.05.867F) 

References: Fuhring 12693; 12712 
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(pp. 88 and 89) 

Nicolaas de Bruyn 

Netherlandish, 1571-1656 
After Jan Brueghel the Elder 

Netherlandish, 1568-1625 

Landscape with Stag Hunt , 
1607 


(pp. 12 and 31) 

Jan Harmensz. Muller 

Dutch, 1571-1628 
After Hendrick Coltzius 

Portrait of Hendrick Coltzius, ca. 1617 


Engraving, 445 x 692 mm (plate); 456 x 720 mm (sheet) 

Gift of Dr. Charles Bradley 48.075 

Watermark: crescent and letters AG within circle below cross 
Reference: Hollstein 169 


Second state 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 574 x 429 mm 
Bequest of Isaac C. Bates 13.1161 

References: New Hollstein (Muller Dynasty) 92. II; Bartsch III. 52. 172 
(as Goltzius); Leeflang, Luijten (2003) pp. 30-31 


a Lucas Emil Vorsterman 

Flemish, 1595-1675 

3 NR B After Peter Paul Rubens 

M 1 Flemish, 1577-1640 

J Adoration of the Shepherds, 1620 

Second state 

Engraving, trimmed to platemark, 285 x 446 mm 

Museum Works of Art Fund 70.157 

Watermark: crowned fleur de lys (Briquet 7210 sim.) 

References: New Hollstein (Vorsterman) 7. II; Schneevoogt 16.28 


Hieronymus Wierix 

Netherlandish, 1553-1619 
After Philip Galle 
Netherlandish, 1537-1612 

Pride and Gluttony, 
from the series Seven Capital Sins 
before 1612 


Engravings, a) Pride, 187 x 133 mm (plate); 196 x 142 mm (sheet); 
b) Gluttony, 187 x 135 mm (plate); 193 x 140 mm (sheet) 

Mary B. Jackson Fund 47.060.2 and .6 

References: a) Mauquoy-Hendrickx 1373; New Hollstein (Wierix Family) 
1979; b) Mauquoy-Hendrickx 1377; New Hollstein (Wierix Family) 1763 


Giovanni Battista Pasqualin 

Italian, 1595-1631 
After Guercino 
Italian, 1591-1666 

Christ with the Virgin and S 
1621 


Engraving, 231 x 191 mm (plate); 207 x 252 mm (sheet) 
Museum Works of Art Fund 69.104 

Reference: Bagni 37 


(PP- 35 and 91) 

Magdalena van de Passe 

Dutch, ca. 1600-1638 
After Maarten de Vos 
Netherlandish, 1532-1603 

The Temple of Diana at Ephesus and 
The Lighthouse of Alexandria, from 
the series Seven Wonders of the World , 
1614 


(P-92) 

Claude Mellan 

French, 1598-1688 
After Simon Vouet 
French, 1590-1649 

Allegory of Intellect, Memory 
and Will, 1625 


Engravings, a) The Temple of Diana at Ephesus, trimmed along and within 

platemark, 209 x 252 mm; b) The Lighthouse of Alexandria, trimmed along 

and within platemark, 212 x 255 mm 

Mary B. Jackson Fund 2006.7.3 an d -5 

Watermark: crowned armoire with lion (Heawood 3133) 

Provenance: F. H. Gall (Lugt 2935) 

References: a) Hollstein 74ad; b) Hollstein 77ad 


Engraving, 543 x 370 mm 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, Ailsa Mellon Bruce Fund 2003 
References: IFF 259; Montaiglon 372 







a 


b 


c 


d 
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(P- 96) 

Schelte Adamsz. Bolswert 

Flemish, ca. 1586-1659 
After Peter Paul Rubens 

Flemish, 1577-1640 

The Fathers of the Church and St. Clare, 

ca. 1627 



Cornelius van Kittensteyn 

Dutch, ca. 1600-after 1638 
After Willem Pietersz. Buytewech 
Dutch, ca. 1591-1624 

The Triumphal Entry of Willem of 
Nassau, Prince of Orange, 1623 


First state 

Engravings, four of five sheets, a) 357 x 350 mm (plate); 409 x 381 mm (sheet); 
b) 355 x 272 mm (plate); 415 x 313 mm (sheet); c) 358 x 275 mm (plate); 

405 x 315 mm (sheet); d) 353 x 359 mm (plate); 404 x 383 mm (sheet) 

Helen M. Danforth Acquisition Fund 2006.463-d 
Watermark: Coat of arms with three crowns (Heawood 624) 

Provenance: Baron H. A. von Derschau (Lugt 2510); Kupferstichkabinett 
der Staatlichen Museen (Lugt 1606); Kupferstichkabinett der Staatlichen 
Museen, Berlin, deaccession stamp (Lugt 2482); Thomas Graf 
(Lugt suppl. 1092a) 

Reference: Hollstein 28. 1 


First state 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 517 x 479 mm 
Gift of Anthony Olivo 69.150 

Reference: Hollstein 193.! 


(pp. 40 and 41) 

Claude Mellan 

French, 1598-1688 

Death of Adonis, ca. 1630s 

Second state 

Engraving, 219 x 306 mm (plate); 223 x 310 mm (sheet) 

Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth 46.351 

Watermark: fleur de lys within crowned shield above letters 
(Briquet 7210 sim.) 

Provenance: F. Gawet (close to Lugt 1069) 

References: IFF 129. II; Montaiglon 119; Le Blanc 149. Ill 
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(P- 93) 

Jan van de Velde II 

Dutch, ca. 1593-1641 

The Sorceress, 1626 


Second state 

Engraving, trimmed within platemark, 213 x 286 mm 
Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth 53.317 

Watermark: crowned, banded shield with letter D (Heawood 135 sim.) 
Reference: Hollstein 152. II 


(P- 97) 

Boetius Adamsz. Bolswert 

Flemish, 1580-1633 
After Peter Paul Rubens 

Flemish, 1577-1640 

Christ on the Cross with the Two Thieves, 

ca. 1631 

Second state 

Engraving, 613 x 433 mm (plate); 652 x 482 mm (sheet) 

Museum Works of Art Fund 66.321 

References: Holstein 9. II; Dutuit VI. 68. 87 




(P- 95) 

Gregoire Hu ret 

French, 1606-1670 

Neptune and Thetis Carrying the 
Riches of the Empire to Cardinal 
Richelieu, 1642 



(pp. 99, 100, and 101) 

Anna Maria van Schurman 

Dutch, 1607-1678 

Self-portrait, 1633 


Engraving with etching, 282 x 345 mm (plate); 291 x 350 mm (sheet) 
Walter H. Kimball Fund 2008.18 

Reference: IFF 262 


Engraving, trimmed along and within platemark, 167 x 151 mm 
Jesse Metcalf Fund 2002.30 

Watermark: trace, escutcheon 

Provenance: Gustav Rittter von Franck (Lugt 1152) 

Reference: Hollstein 4 
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Pierre Daret 

French, ca. 1604-1678 
After Simon Vouet 
French, 1590-1649 

Virgin and Child , 1640 

Engraving, 259 x 185 mm (plate); 265 x 190 mm (sheet) 
Museum Works of Art Fund 69.163 
Reference: IFF 43 


(P- 103) 

Geertruydt Roghman 

Dutch, 1625-after 1647 

A Woman Cleaning, from the series 
Five Feminine Occupations, 
ca. 1640-1647 

Engraving, 219 x 173 mm (plate); 292 x 209 mm (sheet) 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: The Elisha Whittelsey Collection, 

The Elisha Whittelsey Fund, 1956 (56.550.6) 

References: Hollstein 6; Bartsch (undescribed) 
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Robert Nanteuil 

French, 1623-1678 

Frederic-Maurice, Due de Bouillon, 

1652-1657 


Sixth state 

Engraving, 386 x 291 mm (plate); 429 x 310 mm (sheet) 

Bequest of Isaac C. Bates 13.1217 

Watermark: block letters IHS below a cross (Heawood 2959, sim.) 
Provenance: Pierre Mariette (Lugt 1790) 

References: Petitjean and Wickert 30. VI; Robert-Dumesnil IV.73.49.VI 


■9 Cornelis Visscher 

Dutch, ca. 1629-1658 

81 Portrait of Gellius de Bouma, ca. 1656 

Second state 

Engraving, 290 x 404 mm (plate); 311 x 425 mm (sheet) 

Bequest of Isaac C. Bates 13.1149 
Reference: Hollstein 141. II 


(P-104) 

Claude Mellan 

French, 1598-1688 

Adam and Eve at the Foot 
of the Cross, ca. 1647 

Engraving, 368 x 570 mm (plate); 370 x 572 mm (sheet) 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, Ailsa Mellon Bruce Fund 2001 
References: IFF 23; Montaiglon 27 
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.* A 




(p. 102) 

Cornelis Visscher 

Dutch, ca. 1629-1658 

The Pancake Woman, ca. 1650 



Gerard Edelinck 

Flemish, 1640-1707 
After Peter Paul Rubens 
Flemish, 1577-1640 
After Leonardo da Vinci 
Italian, 1452-1519 

The Battle of Anghiari, 1657-1666 


Second state 

Engraving, 472 x 620 mm (plate; lower edge trimmed within platemark); 
476 x 643 mm (sheet) 

Bequest of Isaac C. Bates 13.1216 

Watermark: block letters IHS below a cross within a circle 
References: Robert-Dumesnil VII. 203.44.ll 



(pp. 42,43,44, and 124) 

Robert Nanteuil 

French, 1623-1678 

Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, Viscount of 
Turenne and Marshal of France, ca. 1665 


Sixth state 

Engraving, trimmed to platemark, 434 x 352 mm 
Bequest of Isaac C. Bates 13.1207 

Watermark: cross on stand within a rosary (Heawood 2984 sim.) 
Reference: Hollstein 52. VI 


Fourth state 

Engraving, 502 x 425 mm (plate); 504 x 429 mm (sheet) 

Bequest of Isaac C. Bates 13.1219 

Watermark: coat of arms with clover, band, and two stars within a 
cartouche (Heawood 684) 

References: Petitjean and Wickert 219. IV; Robert-Dumesnil IV181.233 
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